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Changing Picture Industrial 


Relations 
By Robert R. West 


President, Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills 


HE course of events during the past few years has 

given a different orientation to any discussion hav- 

ing to do with industry. Formerly we were chiefly 
concerned with markets, raw materials, costs, labor sup- 
ply, credit, and other considerations which influenced the 
normal conduct of business affairs. Relationships with 
our labor were more or less of a private character except, 
perchance, on those rare occasions of strikes, when un- 
wanted publicity was brought forth. Debates on indus- 
trial relations followed a formal pattern—open shop as 
opposed to closed shop, the virtues of company unions as 
opposed to the so-called labor unions, and above all, the 
extreme desirability of individual bargaining as opposed 
to collective bargaining of any kind. It would have 
seemed quite out of place to devote time to a discussion 
of political implications in industrial relationships. Such 
a discussion would have been of academic interest only, 
unreal as to the practical conduct of business affairs. 
Our right to run our own business was considered as 
inviolable as the right to free speech, or free assembly, 
or free exercise of religion. The economic maelstrom 
brought in its wake political developments of such mo- 
mentous character, however, that this right has been 
grossly violated, and we find the rules for running our 
business emanating from Washington, rather than from 
our own offices. So it happens that today the political 
aspects of business, and the business aspects of politics 
are no longer of mere academic interest—no longer unreal. 
They are so essential as to be vital. Therefore, I can 
think of nothing at this present that will yield more profit- 
able returns, than a frank consideration of the program 
of industrial relations undertaken by our Federal Admin- 
istration, and a candid examination of the implications 
of that program. 


I will not take the time to review the circumstances 
which led to this change in orientation, other than to say 
that in powerful political quarters, employers of labor are 
thought to have failed to carry out the social obligations 
of business enterprise. The continuing depression gave 
impetus to the belief that this failure is due to incompe- 


*Address at the meeting of the Southeastern Section, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, held at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


tence or rascality, or both, on the part of employers. 
This belief has been expressed in high official circles. No 
less a personage than the distinguished Secretary of Labor 
is quoted as declaring that capitalism—and by capitalism 
she undoubtedly means management—places labor in a 
role not far different from serfdom; and further, she as- 
esses upon industry “an unwillingness to co-operate with 
labor and meet it halfway.” Mr: Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, is another high official 
who loses no opportunity to point out the inadequacy of 
present industrial management. During the past week 
he stated that the Nation was witnessing the death strug- 
gle of industrial autocracy and the birth of Democratic 
discipline—going on to say that there was no reason to 
expect the disestablishment of “our plutocracy” to be 
pleasant. At best, this point of view is incomplete, for it 
discounts the enormous progress which has been made in 
this country by industry and labor. It overlooks what 
industrial enterprise has made available for the entire 
population of our country. Nevertheless, it expresses the 
feeling of a great many of our citizens who occupy high 
places. 


Moreover, it has received Congressional endorsement 
by the passage of the National Labor Relations Act, 
which defines what Congress considers a proper means of 
accomplishing one social objective. This measure is 
singularly offensive due to its failure to recognize the 
existence, in thousands of communities, of industrial peace 
and harmony brought about by methods working to the 
satisfaction of employer, employee, and public alike. 
This law reckons as of no account the many situations in 
which means of industrial collective bargaining or indi- 
vidual bargaining have been arranged to operate peace- 
ably and profitably. This law denies public benefit to 
any arrangement which does not fit into the specified 
pattern. These discrepancies in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act lead to unique administrative possibilities. 
Dr. Leo Wolman, the distinguished chairman of the Labor 
Advisory Board of the NRA, and chairman of the Auto- 
mobile Strike Committee, a man whose devotion to the 
cause of labor is second only to his devotion to his coun- 


try, has stated the case in this particular. I quote from 
Dr. Wolman: 


“The National Labor Relations Act, approved July 5, 
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1935, will be the subject of judicial interpretation for 
some time to come. The constitutional and political the- 
ories on which it rests are so far-reaching as to merit gen- 
eral discussion of their validity and usefulness. But in 
addition to the manifold questions of law which the Act 
raises, it creates practical issues estimating the meaning 
and the consequences of this novel piece of legislation. 


“The Act is full of provisions calculated to strain the 
resources of any machinery of administration. * * * * * 

“There is, of course, no predicting what a particular 
board may do. But if one may judge by recent perform- 
ances, under laws less severe than this latest, it becomes 
shortly an irresistible temptation for the administering 
agency to judge the good faith of specific instances of 
negotiation and collective bargaining by passing on the 
merits of demands made by either party to the proposed 
bargain. By this method a board so minded might con- 
ceivably decide that a demand by the representatives of 
employees for a reduction of the work-week from 40 to 
36 hours, which was not met by a counter proposal from 
the employer conceding a reduction to 38 hours, consti- 
tuted a refusal by the employer to bargain collectively 
with the representatives of his employees. This is no 
bizarre possibility, since decisions of substantially the 
same character have recently been made. 


“It is easy to see what the outcome of such a policy 
and method of determining the validity of processes of 
collective bargaining will be. It will produce either a 
wholesale disregard of the law, or, if the Government is 
bent on strict enforcement, a long step toward compulsory 
arbitration. 


“In the one case both employees, organized and unor- 
ganized, and employers will have imposed upon them the 
compulsory settlement of industrial disputes, which 
neither wants; and in the other the National Labor Re- 
lations Board will face difficulties of enforcement which 
will make the problems of prohibition enforcement look 
like child’s play.” 

The Walsh Bill, the Guffey Act, the O’Mahoney Bill, 
the Ellenbogen Bill, among others, bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the widespread belief that the National Govern- 
ment must take over the tasks of an industrial manage- 
ment considered to be bankrupt. This legislation, both 
enacted and proposed, is but a manifestation of the belief 
that present industrial management is disqualified from 
rendering a service in harmony with proper social ideals. 
A less idealistic consideration is the fact that all such 
legislation provides for National Boards, Bureaus, Ad- 
ministrations, etc., and their regional assistants. 


I am not here to quarrel with the philosophy under- 
lying this type of legislation. I am here to describe a 
few of its implications, and suggest a possible line of 
endeavor for those of us who are stewards of industrial 
investment and industrial employment in the South. You 
and I must carry on regardless of the political antics 
going on in Washington. 

Permit me to illustrate one implication of the program 
fostered by this legislation, by reciting an actual sequence 
of events: On July 16, 1933, under the provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the Cotton Textile 
Code was approved by the President. It went into effect 
the following morning. The code sought to increase the 
degree of employment in the textile industry by placing 
a maximum of 40 hours a week permitted to be worked 
by any individual. In order that this shortening of hours 
might not be disastrous to those already working, pro- 
vision was made that hourly rates of pay were to be 
adjusted so that earnings for 40 hours should be no less 
than earnings for longer hours hitherto worked. Child 
labor was to be eliminated. Collective bargaining be- 
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tween employer and employee was stipulated. Produc- 
tive machinery was limited to an operation of no more 
than 80 hours per week. The additions to productive 
machinery were subjected to veto on the part of the Ad- 
ministrator. A board was set up to supervise problems 
of labor relationships within industry, and provisions 
made for enforcement. Control of production to conform 
to fluctuations in demand was made available to the in- 
dustry. 

By December of the same year, it was apparent that 
general industrial recovery was not reaching estimates 
made by the NRA, and cotton goods were being produced 
by the industry at a faster rate than they were being 
taken off by the public. Consequently, an order was 
obtained from the government curtailing production for 
one month by 25 per cent, applicable to the whole indus- 
try, with certain specified exceptions. Following a re- 
sumption of full production there appeared again in the 
following April, the need of another curtailment, and 
alter a few weeks of debate, the NRA issued another 
order curtailing production by 25 per cent for a period of 
12 weeks. Thereupon, the labor union in the industry 
protested and threatened to call a general strike through- 
out the industry, alleging, among other things, that this 
forced general curtailment was tantamount to a 25 per 
cent reduction in wages. At this time the union was dis- 
suaded from calling the strike. In the meantime, there 
had been at work a board, authorized by the code, seek- 
ing to adjust matters at issue concerning working condi- 
tions in certain establishments. The efforts of this board 
were not bearing the fruit which the union expected or 
desired, and that, coupled with prevailing irregular em- 
ployment and failure on the part of the union to influence 
the Recovery Administration to make certain changes in 
code provisions, led to a general strike in the industry 
being called to take effect on September 1, 1934. Now 
the significance of this strike was its generality. It was 
not aimed at certain establishments or employers on 
account of their particularly unsatisfactory conditions. 
The strike was calculated to change the hours of labor 
as provided by the code, to change a board set up by the 
NRA, and to define who was to do the collective bargain- 
ing in the industry. Now bear in mind that under the 
NIRA, code provisions became law, and enforcement 
thereof a governmental function. The implication of 
this situation is quite clear: The United States Govern- 
ment, having set itself up as the administrator of indus- 
trial relationships, found itself under attack. In this case 
it had abdicated its position of serene sovereignty, and 
found itself in the equivocal position of having to nego- 
tiate for the maintenance of what it had declared to be 
law. It must be clear that sound public policy does not 
permit of the United States Government bargaining with 
anybody as to the degree of enforcement of law. The 
Federal Government must wield its power of law enforce- 
ment promptly, impartially, unequivocally—and if need 
be, ruthlessly, in order to maintain its prestige. Assum- 
ing the role of the administrator of industrial relationships 
can result only in impairing that prestige, and eventually, 
through the impotence of its enforcement, becoming de- 
spised by its people. Such will be the inevitable result of 
the administration of industrial affairs by agencies of 
National Government. Labor may flout management, 
and the dispute may be settled one way or the other 
without important political consequences. But when the 
Government of this country puts itself in a position where 
it must bargain as to the extent it should enforce its laws, 
an intolerable state of affairs has come to pass. President 
Roosevelt has recognized this dilemna, and has made it 
clear that the new National Labor Relations Board, pro- 
vided by the National Labor Relations Act, is not a 
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mediating, conciliating or bargaining body; it is a Federal 
agency to enforce the law. 

I hope I have made myself clear. Here is the central 
govérnment of these, your United States, prostituting its 
power and prestige by getting its administrative agencies 
embroiled in endless, useless controversy with its citizens 
due to ill matured legislation designed only to express an 
opportunist social philosophy. 

A second implication of this program of Federal indus- 
trial administration is that the Federal Government, upon 
becoming the administrator of industry, will, of necessity, 
put undue and onerous limitations upon the continued 
industrial development of the South. The historical de- 
velopment of industry in the South needs no recital at 
this time. The industrial South now competes with the 
industrial world. It has all but supplanted the once im- 
pregnable textile industry of New England. It has be- 
come the dominating factor in the knitting industry, in 
the rayon producing industry, and in the production of 
bituminous coal. In the manufacture of furniture it is 
assuming a commanding position, and its fabrication of 
steel is of large consequence. Other industries have had 
equally outstanding development. The combination of 
power-driven machinery and eager labor has been irre- 
sistible. 

Prot. R. B. Vance, in his monumental work, “The 
Human Geography of the South,” after describing the 
locale of Southern industry as a great crescent extending 
roughly from Birmingham to Danville, sweeping south- 
erly and easterly to the fall line of the great rivers, and 
northerly and westerly into the foothills of the moun- 
tains, has this to say. I quote: 

“It (referring to Southern labor) exists on the margin 
of two great industrial empires, agriculture and manufac- 
turing. The small farmer exists on the borders of agri- 
culture in the Southeast because the cotton system, suffer- 
ing from plethora, is expelling many of its tenants and 
small farmers. Low prices and competition with the 
Delta and the West in which the West has all the advan- 
tages of level topography, machine cultivation, compara- 
tive freedom from fertilizer costs and boll weevils have 
left the Southeastern farmer seated on the edge of a 
decadent cotton industry. The Piedmont has been in a 
Strategic position to tap the supplies of this marginal 
labor. In earlier times it drew upon the rural dweller 
from the disorganized cotton and tobacco areas. Recently 
it has drained the highlands of their labor reservoir sus- 
tained by a comparatively low-level domestic economy.” 

The great industrial development thus made possible is 
looked upon as a particularly fruitful field into which to 
extend control by Federal bureaus. Further development 
of Southern industry under its own guidance is viewed as 
a national menace, rather than as a national blessing. It 
is thought to prevent it becoming a menace by turning its 
control over to administration by one or another Federal 
bureau, backed by Federal legislation, giving the bureaus 
broad discretionary powers, seeking to bring about a 
national uniformity of industrial enterprise. It will not 
do for us to ignore or belittle this movement. There is 
sufficient public support behind it to give it power. If 
you will take the trouble to study the hearings and the 
debates on the Wagner Bill, or the Black 30-hour Bill, 
you will recognize the nature and the extent of that sup- 
port. While we may be sure that the program of Federal 
administration of industry is one of pitfalls and delusions: 
yet it is a program of industrial rehabilitation. Further- 
more, it is a program having political appeal, because it 
is cunningly devised to give the appearance of humbling 
the powerful. Those of us who are industrial managers 
cannot evade this program by merely saying, “Not so!” 
It is essential that we regain the public confidence that 
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industrial management itself provides the most promise 
for successful industrial continuity. To regain that con- 
fidence there must be certain affirmative accomplishments, 
as distinguished from a purely defensive attitude of being 
“agin the government.” There is no universal perfected 
plan available, because there is no single plan which will 
be suitable for every type of enterprise. There are, how- 
ever, Certain avenues of endeavor which we, as managers 
and friends of Southern industry, might follow, and which 
may lead to a correction of some of the industrial condi- 
tions which provide the excuse for Federal intervention. 

There has been achieved in this Piedmont Crescent, to 
which Professor Vance refers, a concentration of industry 
which is beginning to present problems by virtue of its 
very magnitude. A further concentration is not desirable. 
To be sure, recent conditions have retarded the upbuilding 
of new or additional industrial enterprises, but there will 
undoubtedly be a recurrence of movement of industry to 
the South. Chambers of commerce, city councils and 
industrial directors will do well to give more careful study 
to the industrial needs of their communities. Possibly the 
interests of the community, the interests of industries 
already there, and the interests of the present industrial 
employees, will be better served by giving attention to 
the solution of existing problems rather than further com- 
plicating the situation by piling in additional manufactur- 
ing enterprises. Modern distribution of power, modern 
roads, modern transportation, relieve industry of the ne- 
cessity of great numbers of people being huddled together. 
Dispersal is possible, and in a growing number of com- 
munities, it is desirable. Increasing concentration of 
industrial labor in great cities leads to problems of shelter, 
feeding, entertainment, and government, that increase in 
complexity in almost geometrical proportion to numbers. 
Industrial development will continue, but it is no longer 
necessary to concentrate its enlargement in restricted 
areas. The smaller towns can, in a great many Cases, 
offer locations to new industries which will be far more 
advantageous to all than additional development in 
already large communities. Factories can draw on the 
population for miles around, owing to the prevailing good 
roads and a year-round open climate. 

Diversification of industry should also be sought in 
given localities. Rather than give a community over to 
ever-increasing size of one industry, a variety of enter- 
prises will assist in creating stable employment conditions. 
In a great many sections of the country, densely pop- 
ulated areas are fixed, but here in our South there is still 
the opportunity to effect this dispersal and diversification. 
The industrial life, as a way of living, will be far less 
complicated if the industrial population is led to spread 
out, rather than concentrate further in great urban cen- 
ters. Further concentration of industry in the already 
industrialized areas of the South will make more difficult 
the task of preserving harmonious industrial relations. 
This is a matter which does not require the intervention 
of a Federal agency to effectuate. The local civil authori- 
ties, local chambers of commerce, local industrial man- 
agers and owners, can, by thoughtful enterprise so arrange 
our future industrial development that many of the great 
problems incident to our thickly populated industrial 
areas may be avoided. 

In the second place, stabilization of the cotton textile 
industry will materially assist in this effort to achieve 
harmonious industrial relations in the South. This prop- 
osition can be justified by the sheer weight of numbers 
involved, if for no other reason. The backbone of the 
Piedmont Crescent of industry is the manufacture of cot- 
ton textiles. The competitive conditions which exist in 


this industry, if permitted to continue, can lead to nothing 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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Some Thoughts Textile Research 


E are giving below, abstracts of several papers 
VW presented at the annual dinner of the U. S. Insti- 

tute for Textile Research, held in New York last 
week Editor. 


The Cotton Classes Uses the Polarizing 
Microscope 


The use of _plane- or elliptically-polarized light in a 
low-powered microscope for detecting ,and thus making 
possible the elimination of weak and poor-dyeing cotton, 
was described by C. L. Pattee of Pequot Mills, Salem, 
Mass. 

Immature, or unripe, cotton fibres lack the secondary 
wall, which is formed during the last 20 to 25 days of 
fibre growth and which is the major source of fibre 
strength. Immature cotton fibre is not only very much 
weaker than ripe fibre, but takes dyes poorly. Every 
bale of all cottons contains some immature fibre, and the 
relatively small percentage of unripe fibre in a bale that 
can cause serious yarn weakness and unsatisfactory dye- 
ing can seldom be detected by the hand and eye of the 
most experienced cotton classer. 

Prof. E. R. Schwarz, of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, discovered that the degree of maturity of 
cotton fibres could be determined by using plane- or 
elliptically-polarized light in a low-powered microscope. 
He and C. L. Pattee, technician for the Pequot Mills, 
Salem, Mass., developed the technique by which this 
scientific achievement was first adapted for eliminating 
this source of manufacturing loss. Fortunately this utili- 
zation of the polarizing microscope by the cotton classer 
calls for little or no additional time or labor in this rou- 


tine work, and the technique is so simple that it can be 
quickly learned. 


Silk Filament’s Shape and Size Cause Two- 
Tone Dyeing 


In the dyeing of knitted silk fabrics the appearance of 
slight color differences in adjoining sections of the same 
fabric is of frequent occurrence, and the cause of sub- 
standard merchandise and great financial loss. In silk 
stockings the trouble is exhibited by a sharp demarca- 
tion between the leg and foot portions. 

F. A. Mennerich, microscopist of the United States 
Testing Company, Inc., described the research that re- 
sulted in the discovery of a principal cause of two-tone 
dyeing. While admitting that certain variations in throw- 
ing, knitting and weaving may cause two-tone, the cause 
that he discovered is beyond control of throwster, knitter 
or weaver unless they select raw silk for uniformity in 
shape and size of filament. It is differences in size and 
shape of the silk filaments in adjoining sections of fabric 
that is this principal cause of two-tone dyeing. 

A difference of 0.03 in diameter ratio, or a difference of 
0.7 micron in mean diameter of silk filaments is sufficient 
to produce two-tone dyeing. The flatter and larger fila- 
ments dye darker than the rounder and smaller filaments. 
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Silk from different breeds, and possibly from various 
seasons and districts, are characterized by a difference in 
shape and size of the filaments. The discovery that dif- 
ferences in shape and size of filaments produces two-tone 
should make obvious the futility of attempting to correct 
for two-tone by any chemical adjustments in soaking, 
boiling-off and dyeing when such differences exist. No 
consistent relation was found between two-tone dyeing 
and other properties, such as color of raw silk, feel, hard- 
ness and exfoliation. No relationship was found among 
such properties of raw silk as diameter ratio, mean diam- 
eter, exfoliation, hardness and tenacity. By grading raw 
silk according to shape and size of filaments, two-tone 
dyeing can be minimized if ten-bale lots are so selected 
as to show a variation of less than 0.03 in diameter ratio 
and less than 0.7 micron in mean diameter. By routing 
ten-bale lots in throwing so that consecutive lots do not 
exceed this variation, about two-thirds of all lots can be 
used with nearly complete elimination of inherent two- 
tone dyeing. 


The Physicist in the Textile Industry 


The application of methods of fundamental scientific 
investigation is relatively recent in the textile industry. In 
view of the primary physical characteristic of glamentous 
materials, textile physics becomes of importance. The 
possibilities of this science as applied to the textile indus- 
try are discussed. Special attention is given to tests for 
raw materials, to methods of standardization for manu- 
facturing processes, and last but not least to problems of 
pure research, it was stated by Dr. I. J. Saxl, research 
directors of Waypoyset Manufacturing Company, Paw- 
tucket. 


The author mentions his machine for the precise meas- 
urement of the work factor expended while a yarn is sub- 
jected to creping, or shrinking, and which will predict the 
crepage quality of yarns thus tested; also his chainweight 
varn tester, with which the dynamic characteristics of 
yarns and similar materials are determined under reliable 
and reproducible conditions. He also refers to his new 
apparatus for testing the stiffness of yarns and fabrics, 
which provides a comparable record of their “hand;” and 
another machine that can be used for determining the 
coefficient of friction of yarns. 


Of particular interest to those co-operating in the 
warp sizing research now being conducted by U. S. In- 
stitute for Textile Research, Inc., was reference to new 
machines for measuring gelatine strength in terms of load’ 
versus compression characteristics, and another for meas- 
uring shearing strength of gelatine and other sizing films. 
These, he stated, were described in papers presented at 
the recent meeting of the Society of Rheology. The ma- 
chine for testing shearing strength utilizes electronic 
methods. It has an electromagnetic pickup which, when 
brought into contact with a gelatine surface moving rela- 
tively to the pickup, will glide over the gelatine if it is 
hard and smooth, but if granular and softer a greater 
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electromotive force will be generated. The force recorded 
is a measure of the shearing character of the film tested, 
and of this character correlated with its sizing value. 

The textile industry is regarded as almost virgin terri- 
tory for exploration and development by industrial physi- 
cists. 


Wallace Jumps On Business As Berry Asks 
Co-operation 


(Journal of Commerce) 

Press dispatches reporting the radio address of Secre- 
tary Henry A. Wallace of the Department of Agriculture 
brought a quick response among textile leaders. Even 
though they have long since abandoned any hope for 
sane treatment of industry from official quarters, there 
leaders nevertheless were amazed to find a Cabinet mem- 
ber attributing the billions of relief expenditures to delib- 
erate manipulation of workers by big business. The Sec- 
retary’s criticism of production cuts in the pig iron indus- 
try was characterized as absurd in the face of common 
knowledge that steel, as one of the country’s greatest 
heavy industries, suffered most from a depression which 
halted all building and industrial expansion. Declining 
sales, disappearing profits, suspension of dividends to 
thousands of stockholders offer ample evidence that pig 
iron production was not reduced to bolster profits at the 
expense of workers. 


Many in the textile trades saw in the outburst as re- 
ported in newspapers the last stand of a desperate Ad- 
ministration faced with a growing tide of revulsion against 
deliberate killing off of pigs and resultant mounting prices 
of pork. This is not the first time that the Department 
of Agriculture has put out material calculated to cut a 
wide breach between agriculture and industry, but it was 
viewed in Worth Street as one of the most vicious. On 
this occasion the attack was interpreted as a rather ob- 
vious attempt to turn the tide of public resentment away 
from the errors of the Administration and to throw it 
upon industry. 


Wuo PLowep WorKERS UNDER? 


The Secretary was quoted as blaming billions of relief 
expenditures upon “industrial reduction programs” which 
“plowed millions of workers into the streets.” To the 
cotton textile industry this statement is so great a distor- 
tion of facts as to appear ridiculous. The only time that 
the cotton textile industry attempted to place a limit upon 
machine hours it left a wide margin between demand and 
production. This margin was so wide that it was appar- 
ent that the attempt was not to gouge consumers, but 
sincerely to assist the Government’s own program of 
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“spreading the work.” So effective was the attempt that 
it added 100,000 workers to cotton mill payrolls, but it 
did not bring profits to mills, as shown by figures com- 
piled by agencies of the Government at the behest of an 
investigating committee of which Mr. Wallace himself 
was a member. In the meantime the cotton growing re- 
duction program cut into the crop so deeply that not only 
were prices advanced, but thousands of cotton handlers 
were thrown into the streets. Handlers and shippers of 
foods as well were thrown out of work by the applica- 
ttion of Mr. Wallace’s own AAA program. 


Anp U. S. BuSsINESS TO CO-OPERATE 


“We want,” Mr. Wallace was quoted as declaring, “an 
economy of abundance, but it must be balanced abund- 
ance of those things we really want.” In all seriousness, 
it was pointed out among textile men that you can eat 
pigs, but you can’t eat pig iron. The appearance of Mr. 
Wallace’s radio attack upon big business. seemed poorly 
timed, coming as it did just as the “Co-ordinator for 
Co-operation,’ Major Berry, is asking business to come 
to Washington and lay down a program for co-operating 
with the Administration. A cotton textile merchant posed 
this question: “How in all reason can an Administration 
ask business for co-operation on one hand and continue 
its vicious attack on business on another hand? Mr. 
Wallace, as a member of the President’s Cabinet, must 
represent the President’s views. If he does not, then why 
does the President tolerate such a man in his Cabinet?” 


Silk Hosiery Leads in Year’s Exports 


Full-fashioned silk goods make up the largest item in 
the exports of American hosiery manufacturers. The 
nine months’ exports of this kind of hosiery amounted 
this year to 175,522 dozen pairs, valued at $1,085,810, 
from figures of the Department of Commerce and com- 
piled by the National Association of Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers. The exports of all types of silk hose amounted to 
201,836 dozens for the first nine months of this year, 
with value of $1,176,020. This represented an increase 
over the corresponding periods of last year of 22 per cent 
in dozens and 19 per cent in value. 

The total exports for the first nine months of all kinds 
of hosiery amounted to 458,579 dozens of pairs, valued 
at $1,611,746, which compares with 444,736 dozens, 
valued at $1,480,559, for the same period last year. 

The next largest group in volume of exports was cotton 
hose, of which this country exported 163,104 dozen pairs, 
valued at $27,596, during the first nine months. of this 
year. This is a decline of 13 per cent in number of doz- 
ens and of 12 per cent in value as compared with the like 
period of 1934. 
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Self Regulation vs. Regimentation 


Textile Industry Faced By Choice 
By Prince M. Carlisle 


CLEAR-CUT choice between a degree of Federal 
A regimentation only vaguely imagined under NRA, 

or self-regulation, is faced by the cotton textile 
industry and there are no alternatives whatever, in the 
view of a number of leading merchants and mill men who 
have been in the market during the past week. 


If the industry wants Federal regimentation, it has 
only to say so, and go before George L. Berry as “Co- 
ordinator of Co-operation” with a code. If the code is 
satisfactory to the Administration, it will be accepted and 
enforced; but there are a number of observers here who 
feel that to be satisfactory to the Administration, a code 
must also be satisfactory to organized labor. In this con- 
nection, it is recalled that the old NRA code, with all its 
concessions to labor, including “collective bargaining,” 
was not satisfactory to labor, which sought to revise it 
by the 1934 strike. 


But if the industry does not want Federal regimenta- 
tion, it is also necessary to say so. The time and place 
to say it is at the conference which Major Berry has 
called for December 9th in Washington. For if industry 
does not appear at that conference, then the conclusion 
will be that industry is willing to “co-operate,” and for- 


ever after, or at least so long as the current Administra- 
tion lasts, industry will be reminded that it must “co- 
operate.” 


The alternative to Federal regimentation, however, is 
not merely voiced opposition to the Berry plan, according 
to a number of leaders here. It is rather the establish- 
mnet of a system of voluntary co-operation which will 
ensure continued adherence to’ certain standards and 
prevention of demoralization through excess production 
and the lowering of wage scales. 


Even the most ardent believers in the good intentions 
of the cotton textile industry have been surprised by the 
degree to which code hour and wage standards have been 
maintained. When NRA ended, there was wide expecta- 
tion that the 40-hour, two-shift operations and the mini- 
mum wages would be abandoned at first by a moderate 
percentage of the industry, and that competition would 
then force others to follow suit. That this has not hap- 
pened is of course highly commendable, but how long the 
standards can be held is still problematical. 


The machinery for voluntary self-regulation of the in- 
dustry is in existence in outline. All that is needed, lead- 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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REDUCES Spooling Coes. . 


Because... 


About 67% of Spooler or Winder operators’ time when using a Hand 
Knotter is taken up in finding ends, operating the Knotter, and con- 
trolling slack after tying. THE AUTOMATIC SPOOLER does this 


work mechanically, thereby increasing the rate at which bobbins can be 


handled. 


IMPROVES Weaving 


Because... 


With manually operated Spoolers or Winders the tying of good knots 
and prevention of kinks depends entirely on the care exercised by 
operators. The yarn must be placed in the Hand Knotter correctly 
and the slack after tying carefully controlled. THE AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER, having a mechanically operated Knotter and kink preventer, 


guarantees a uniform high standard of work. 


Atomatic S pooling 
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Murchison Opposed To 
Government Regulation 


Opposition to government regulation of business was 
expressed by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, newly-elected 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, who assumed 
his new duties last week. 


At a press conference in New York he expressed the 
opinion that attempts to further regulate the textile in- 
dustry by Federal legislation would likely produce less 
satisfactory results than those already gained. 

In speaking of the textile industry, he stressed the fact 
that the mills are making an excellent record in maintain- 
ing the standards of hours and wages set in the former 
textile code. He was confident that the textile industry, 
without government interference, would continue its rec- 
ord on observance of code standards. 


Speaking of the forthcoming conference called by Ma- 
jor Berry, Federal co-ordinator for co-operation, called 
for December, Dr. Murchison stated that the question of 
participation in the conference is still being considered. 
“We have not yet declined the invitation,” he said. 

The principal question before the textile industry is 
the stabilization of production and employment, he said. 
He pointed out that the industry has made great progress 
in co-operation, as compared with the period before the 
code. 


In opposing further legislation for control of industry, 
Dr. Murchison said: “We subscribe fully to the doctrine 
of self-government so long as industry has the right social 
ideals which must accompany self-government. We are 
making progress from already high levels.”’ 


Expects More PHILIPPINE SALES 


The new president said he contemplated no alteration 
in the activities of the Institute. He is especially desir- 
ous, he stated, of continuing and possibly expanding the 
new uses section of the Institute. “The present organiza- 
tion and functions of the Institute are so sound that I 
hope simply to improve along the lines already laid 
down,” he said. 


Questioned with respect to the plan for an export sub- 
sidy which is authorized under the AAA amendments but 
is dependent upon the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Dr. Murchison said the industry would continue 
its negotiations. Discussing the recent Philippine agree- 
ment with Japan, he said that at the time it was reached 
he was in the Government and while the matter was han- 
dled by the State Department, the Department of Com- 
merce was consulted. He said that in his opinion, the 
agreement was the best that could be obtained under the 
circumstances. He said that he looks for increased tak- 
ings of American cotton goods in the Philippines as a 
result of the pact. 


In conversations with Japan looking toward an agree- 
ment on shipments of cotton goods into the United 
States, ““we occupy a much stronger position than in the 
Philippine matter,’ he said, pointing out that there are 
provisions in the AAA amendments which make possible 
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restrictive operations on imports from other countries. 
Research, Inc., who attended the annual meetin and din- 
and Dr. Murchison expressed the belief that an agree- 
ment mutually satisfactory could be reached. 


Textile Research Meetings Attract Large 
Attendance 


New York.—Leading executives, scientists and techni- 
cians from all branches of the textile industry were among 
the 300 members and guests of U. S. Institute for Textile 
Research, Inc., who attended the annual meeting and din- 
ner of this rapidly growing organization at the Waldorf- 
Astoria last Wednesday, and the conference on rayon 
creping problems that was held under its auspices. As a 
result of the latter a new project, designed to round out 
the study of these problems, will probably be organized; 
this in addition to studies of warp sizing and soaking now 
in progress. 

While the address of Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, 
eminent physicist of California Institute of Technology, 
and that of Dr. J. R. Katz, director of U. S. Institute’s 
warp sizing research, were the leading features of the 
dinner, the following papers describing the actual appli- 
cation in textile mills of new research results, were re- 
ceived with unusual interest: “The Cotton Classer Uses 
the Polarizing Microscope,” by Chesler L. Pattee, echni- 
cian, Pequot, Mills, Salem, Mass.; “Scientific Wool Top 
Standardization to Meet Commercial Conditions,” by E. 
O. Kruegel, Fellow of the Textile Foundation working at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; “Silk Filaments’ 
Shape and Size Cause Two-Tone Dyeing,’ by F. A. 
Mennerich, microscopist, United States Testing Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J.; ““The Physicist in the Textile Industry,” by 
Dr. I. J. Saxl, director, research and development, Way- 
poyset Manufacturing Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Among the guests at the dinner in addition to Dr. Mil- 
likan, the guest speaker, were the following: Franklin 
W. Hobbs, chairman, Frank D. Cheney,, director, and E. 
T. Pickard, secretary, The Textile Foundation; Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, president, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; W. Ray Bell, president, Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants; Charles W. Dall, president, National 
Rayon Weavers’ Association; Peter Van Horn, president, 
National Federation of Textiles, Inc.; H. E. Bishop, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Trowsters Research Institute; Dr. 
Henry A. Barton, director, American Institute of Phys- 
ics; Howard A. Poillon, president, Research Corporation; 
Dr. George W. Raiziss, Dermatological Research Labora- 
tories. 


Among the notable actions at the annual meeting of 
U. S. Institute was the adoption of amendments to the 
by-laws that provided for greater recognition of scientists 
and technicians on the board of directors and as officers; 
the report of Secretary Clark noting a large increase in 
membership, particularly of the contributing class, which 
qualifies to receive confidential progress reports of re- 
searches, and the report of F. S. Blanchard, chairman of 
the committee on economic research, which described a 
proposed study of vertical integration of textile merchan- 
dising and manufacturing. 
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THE FASRIC 


Colors for 1936 


This coming year we shall find color in 
the 
flower shades, and the deep purples, wines 
and rich pinks of the zinnia, in particular. 
And the peasant and South Sea Island hues 
continuing their popularity. Special honors 


strongest and most vigorous shades— 


go to the new winey-red, the new pink 
which resembles the 
salmon-pink zinnia, a tulip purple known 
to the public as Lido violet, high shades of 
yellow and turquoise, and a fine new blue- 
Other favorites will be sail blue, 
brown, 


nothing so much as 


green. 


tobacco touquet blue and tango 
red—and every imaginable combination of 
these. Pastels seem brighter and clearer 
this year, possibly in contrast to the bur- 


nished vividness of the other colors. 


New Gabardines 


Old-time favorites in materials have gone 
in for novelty weaves more than ever. 
Take gabardine, for example, as shown in 
Swatch No. 1. This is the most interest- 
ing news item of the new year for men’s 
suiting. It is light and firm (very crease- 
resisting) and comes in at least six shades, 
including white and tan and gray—these 
last particularly good for city wear—wo- 
ven in diamonds, herring-bone, self-checks 
and stripes. The men should have a com- 
fortable summer. Women also will wear 
this new gabardine for suits, to be worn 
with dark blouses and accessories, whenever 
they want to be cool yet tailored. It is 
excellent for summer riding habits. 


Pique 


Pique, thinner and more beautiful than 
last year, has important new weaves, and 
the fine varieties are used for evening 
dresses. Its crease-resisting quality makes 
it popular for beach wear, and some of 
the new patterns and color combinations 
are dazzling in their brilliance. 

Swatch No. 2 has a conventional flag 
design with a wine background for blue, 
tango red and white. The usual blue, 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


black, white and pillar box red, and blue, 
white and bright yellow are also good. 


Good Seersuckers 


Seersuckers for women’s wear are ex- 
tremely thin and soft this year, and come 
in novelty weaves, wide and narrow wale, 
and in every color and combination of 
color in plaids, checks and stripes. There 
are heavier seersuckers in conservative but 
new self-plaids and checks for men’s suit- 
ings. Natural or tan predominates for 
men, though the usual white with pin 
stripes is good. 


Sheer Cottons 


For sheer, dressy fabrics Paris (and 
therefore America) is preparing styles for 
ruffled and fluffy gowns that use yards and 
yards of tissues—in rice fleck and slub cord 
effects; plaids and checks in rich palette 
colors. Then there are the lino weaves in 


voiles, lawns and dimities (some look like 
hemstitching) ; dotted swiss in lino weaves 
and plain with woven dots. These are 
good in strong colors—flame with sail blue 
dots, or an East Indian yellow with tobac- 
co brown dots. Swatch No. 3 shows an 
interesting new organdy in leno weave 
with shadow check combined. There are 
some charming shadow organdies. Even- 


ing materials are splashed with big flower 
and conventional designs in peasant colors. 


Coating Materials 


In coating materials, designers and weav- 
ers have excelled themselves. There are 
wool effects specially designed for sensitive 
skins that cannot wear wool. There are 
crashes in natural or with natural back- 
grounds for the wine and sail blue com- 
binations (floral and conventional); slub- 
bed yarn crepes; ratines, sheer or firm 
meshes; chenilles; matelasse with blistered 
effects; or rice weaves; homespuns; vel- 


veteens and a particularly good new duck. 
Swatch No. 5 has a natural background 
with slubbed checks in blue, white and 
natural. It feels like linen crash. Swatch 
No. 6 is a white coating in a roughish self- 
plaid that is very low. 


--- 
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Shantungs 


Shantung this year goes in for patterns 
that bear distinct traces of the Orient and 
India in coloring—also peasant effects. It 
is good, too, in the clear pastels. There are 
attractive prints for adult and children’s 
wear, 
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Japan-U. S. Rivalry in Philippines Cited 


In discussing the probable economic relations among 
the United States, the Philippines and Japan in the fu- 
ture, Contemporary Opinions, published by the Tokyo 
Information Bureau, says in part: 

“Tt is a foregone conclusion that the United States will 
seek further development of American markets in the 
Islands, with greater enthusiasm than she has ever had. 
As for the Philippines, it is natural that she does not want 
her products treated by the United States on the same 
footing she obtains independence. As a matter of fact, 
Filipinos are already planning to demand some increase 
in the quantities of exports to be admitted free of duty 
into the United States. Such demand will be expressed 
at in the American-Philippines Trade Conference to be 
held next winter. 

“The United States will be considerably embarrassed 
by this demand. She may be in a better position now 
than before to comply with such request since her eco- 
nomic condition has been more or less improving, but 
nonetheless it is likely that she will not readily agree 
unconditionally to such proposals. : 


JAPAN’S FuTURE IN ISLANDS 

“A still greater difficulty with which she is confronted 
in her relations with the Philippines is Japan’s present 
economic position and her future possibility in the is- 
lands. It is necessary to restrain Japan’s economic activ- 
ity in that country before she reaches any understanding 
with the Philippines. The recent negotiations between 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, and Mr. Hiroshi 
Saito, Japanese Ambassador to Washington, regarding 
exports of Japanese cotton goods to the islands is indica- 
tive of this American necessity. 

“In the trade of cotton piece goods, Japan exported to 
the islands last year a total of 56,000,000 square meters 
worth 9,000,000 pesos, which represents 53 per cent of the 
islands’ total imports of cotton cloth. The exports of the 
United States, however, were 43,000,000 square meters 
valued at 11,000,000 pesos, some 40 per cent of the total 
imports into the islands. The fact that the Philippine 
imports of American goods is greater in value and lesser 
in quantity than that of Japan is due to the higher quality 
of the article, but the United States cannot afford to be 
optimistic over the situation. Moreover, Japan has been 
rapidly penetrating the American market with miscellane- 
ous articles. | 

Tarirr Seen Littrie Ar to U. 5S. 

“Governor-General Murphy was reported to have pro- 
posed, in an interview with President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of State Hull recently ,the possibility of either 
raising a tariff wall or adopting a quota system against 
Japanese goods. The American authorities abandoned 
the idea of higher tariff wall because such a measure was 
considered incapable of holding in check the advance of 
Japanese goods which offer lower prices for better qual- 
ity. As a result of the recent negotiation between the 
Japanese Ambassador and the American Secretary of 
State, the adoption of a self restrained quota system was 
finally decided on. Under the present situation, Japan 
may have to yield to the American demands. The Jap- 
an-Philippine textile trade guild in Osaka is faced with a 
serious difficulty due to a dispute among its members 
over division of exports among themselves. 

“Tt is not too much to say that the Orient as a whole is 
Japan’s market. But the United States is now attempting 
to check Japanese goods in the islands’ market and to 
force her higher priced goods on this part of the Orient. 
This is the beginning of dispute.. The Filipinos prefer 
goods from Japan which are cheaper in prices-but better 
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in quality to higher priced American goods. The United 
States went on record to grant independence, but at the 
same time she is bent on limiting the import of Japanese 
goods in utter disregard of the spirit of independence. In 
the face of this fact, it is difficult for us to imagine what 
attitude she will take in the future.” 


Cotton Runway for Newark Airport 


The world’s first cotton airport runway will be installed 
at the Newark Airport, it was announced at the week-end 
by the Cotton-Textile Institute, use of the cotton road 
plan being included in specifications for construction and 
improvement of the airport. 

One of the principal runways at the airport, 200 feet 
wide and 700 feet long, will require more than 15,000 
square yards of a specially designed mesh fabric to be 
used as a reinforcing membrane between a bitumuls-sta- 
bilized base and the asphalt top-surfacing. 

An adaptation, for the purpose of airport runways, of 
the cotton road principle now recognized generally by 
highway engineers as a highly practicable and economical 
method of rural or secondary highway construction, the 
Newark Airport project will be followed with interest by 
airport engineers and construction authorities everywhere, 
the Institute says. 

Because of extensive filling, grading and drainage work 
to be done, actual construction of the new “cotton run- 
way” is not expected to get under way until early next 
spring. 


U.S. Cotton Stocks Cut Sharply in 3 Years 


Total stocks of all cottons in all hands in the United 
States at the end of October, including the unpicked por- 
tion of the crop and Government holdings, was approxi- 
mately 15,244,000 bales, compared with 14,633,000 on 
the same date last year and 16,753,000 two years ago, 
according to the New York Cotton Exchange Service. 
At the end of October three years ago when stocks were 
around their maximum, the total holdings in the United 
States aggregated 18,932,000 bales. 

“Analysis of the stock of cotton in this country on 
October 31st shows larger stocks on the farm than last 
year, at 5,858,000 bales compared with ‘4,112,000 a year 
ago, but this is entirely due to the lateness of the harvest- 
ing and ginning of the current crop,” says the Exchange 
Service. 

“Warehouse stocks, totalling 8,482,000 bales on Octo- 
ber 31st, were much smaller than on the same date last 
year, when they aggregated 9,381,000 bales. About 5.- 
100,000 bales of the warehouse stock this year is in the 
Twelve-Cent Loan Pool and the Producers’ Pool. Stocks 
at the mills at the end of October this year totalled only 
1,074,000 bales compared with 1,140,000 on the same 
date last year. 

“Although the demand for cotton in Southern spot 
markets has slowed down, there was enough buying by 
merchants and mills combined, in conjunction with re- 
duced offerings by first hands, to maintain the basis at 
the prevailing high level last week. With the basis prac- 
tically unchanged, growers received the full benefit of the 
rise of approximately 65 points in the December delivery 
on the New York Exchange. Prices to growers for quali- 
ties of cotton constituting the bulk of the crop have left 
the ten-cent loan value far behind. In a representative 
country market in mid-Texas, prices to first hands as of 
the close of trading on Friday (November 15th) ranged 
from about 11.15 cents for lo wmiddling seven-eighths 
inch to 13.45 cents for strict middling inch cotton.” 
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Personal News 


J. F. Foley ,who for the past four years has been super- 
intendent of the bleachery of the Clearwater Manufactur- 
ing Company, Clearwater, S. C., has resigned. 


Murray N. Bulford, who has been agent for the Pon- 
tiac finishing plant of B. B. & R. Knight, has resigned to 
become general manager of the bleachery of the Clear- 
water Manufacturing Company, Clearwater, S. C. 


Elmer Scott, who has been overseer of cloth room at 
the Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 2, Griffin, Ga., has been 
transferred to a similar position with the No. 1 plant. 


Will Davis has resigned as overseer of the cloth room, 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 1, Griffin, Ga. 


Junius M. Smith, business manager of the Textile Bul- 
letin, who has been on an extended trip to Northern and 
Eastern cities, is to return to his office at the end of the 
week. 


Kenneth Durham, of Charlotte, who has been Southern 
representative for the Textile Banking Company, New 
York, has resigned that position to become sales manager 
of the Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Prior to his connection with the Textile Banking Com- 
pany, Mr. Durham had served as credit manager and 
sales manager for the Richmond Hosiery Mills. He is a 
son of Taylor R. Durham, secretary of the Southern Hos- 
iery Manufacturers’ Association. 


J. M. Herbert Takes Agency 


J]. M. Herbert, of Morganton, N. C., has accepted a 
position as representative of the Fibre Board Container 
Company, of Richmond, Va. Mr. Herbert will handle 
the lower half of western North Carolina, all of southern 
Carolina and the southwest portion of Virginia. . The 
Fibre Board Container Company is one of the largest 
manufacturers of shipping cases made of corrugated and 
solid fibre board. 


Officers of Research Group 


At its meeting in New York last week, the U. S. Insti- 
tute for Textile Research announced the election of the 
following officers and executive committee: President. 
Francis P. Garvan; vice-presidents, Dr. E. H. Killheffer, 
Dr. H. DeW. Smith, Prof. L. A, Olney, Alban Eavenson, 
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People Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures, picked up here and there, by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS, SCOTT- 
DALE MILLS, SCOTTDALE, GA. 
Left to Right—J. W. Hardy, Overseer Cloth Room; 


T. W. Johnson, superintendent; H. J. Reid, Overseer 
weaving ; W. P. Roseberry, overseer carding. 


Prof. E. R. Schwarz: treasurer, Ernest N. Hood; secre- 
tary, Charles H. Clark; executive committee, Dr. E. H. 
Killheffer, chairman, Alban Eavenson, Ernest N. Hood, 
Joseph Bancroft, P. A. Johnson, Dr. Robert E. Rose, Dr. 
H. DeW. Smith, Dr. W. E. Emley, Prof. E. R. Schwarz. 


Mills Entertain Employees 


Tuxedo, N. C.—Nineteen key employees of the Green 
River Mills, Inc., were entertained at a dinner and the- 
atre party on Saturday night by R. W. Boys, president, 
in recognition of their co-operation during the past month, 
during which period a record for production, exceeding 
any ever previously made by the mill, was set. 

The party was taken to Dave Stansell’s place, near 
Greenville, for a banquet, during the course of which a 
number of informal talks were made along the lines of 
increasing production and quality of yarns and reducing 
costs, and afterward to the Carolina Theatre, in Green- 
ville, to see the production, ‘““Top Hat.” 

Those attending were: Mr. Boys, president and treas- 
urer, W. E. Bates, secretary; W. M. Melton, superin- 
tendent; Ernest Boys, assistant superintendent; D. G. 
Wilkie, store manager; C. L. Nelson, overseer of carding; 
W. S. Morgan, Otis Huggins, Clayton Morrow, Frank 
Corn, J. D. Honeycutt, Fred Dorsey, Robert Erwin, R. 
B. Huggins, P. H. Groce, Sam Bayne, Rupie Pace, Char- 
lie Gordon, Jack Cleveland, and Ernest Gordon. 


— 


Vertical Integration in Textiles 


A study of the possibilities of vertical integration of 
merchandising in the textile industry has been suggested 
to the Textile Foundation by the committee on economic 
research of U.S. Institute for Textile Research, Inc. In 
explaining the points to be covered by such a study, Fes- 
senden S. Blanchard, chairman of the committee, stated 
in his report to the annual meeting of U. S. Institute at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, that it would involve case studies, 
not only of the experience of companies in all the differ- 
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ent branches of the textile industry, but also of experience 
in other industries where conditions are sufficiently simi- 
lar to throw some light on the textile situation. It would 
involve studies of cost and price advantages and disad- 
vantages of different forms of intergration, of organiza- 
tion and administration problems to be met; to try to 
answer the question of why some attempts have succeed- 
ed and why others have failed. 


Mr. Blanchard noted that the presidents of the princi- 
pal textile associations, who had been interviewed on the 
subject, were keenly interested. His committee believes 
that such a study, which will concern itself with organiza- 
tion and marketing problems, as well as with costs, would 
supplement rather than duplicate other work on costs that 
has been undertaken under government auspices, or that 
is under consideratio nby government department heads 
for study. 


Institute Shows New Cotton Lines 


More than 100 department store executives, resident 
buyers, stylists and fashion experts were guests of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute at a pre-view in the Waldorf- 
Astoria of 1936:resort and summer cottons. After re- 
viewing a number of developments to make cottons more 
serviceable to the consumer by reason of shrinkage con- 
trol, wrinkle resistant and permanent starchless finishes, 
C. K. Everett, in charge of the Institute’s New Uses Sec- 
tion, introduced Miss Catherine Cleveland, who presented 
typical cottons in relation to the important fashion trends 
of the approaching resort season. 

Describing the new cottons as “Leap Year Cottons,” 
Miss Cleveland stressed the importance of the solid color 
palette. She had a special display of solid color cottons, 
ranging from the pale and bright pastels in piques and 
fine broadcloths to the more vivid and darker South Sea 
Island, Renaissance and Chinese tones in velveteens and 
piques. ‘These fabrics were tied back in the display with 
real flowers to demonstrate the importance of flower 
tones, 


TExTURES IMPORTANT 


Equally important are extures, according to Miss Cleve- 
land. She stressed batistes, dimities, lawns, fine muslins, 
organdies, Swisses, voiles (plain and printed), blistered 
cottons, broadcloths, shantungs, chambrays, ginghams, 
coatings, crashes, desert cloths, suitings, gabardines, sail- 
cloths, laces, embroidered cottons, meshes, nubbed and 
slubbed novelties, piques, corded cottons, prints, velvet- 
eens and corduroys as all being important for resort wear. 
Among the prints, she mentioned the new florals and the 
Astral designs. 


Among the piece goods shown, two new organdies were 
outstanding. One had a self stripe running the length of 
the fabric with a narrow gold thread running across it to 
form a tiny check. The other had a narrow two-toned 
yarn dyed stripe which gave an ombre stripe effect. A 
leno weave heavy cotton was also printed. Matelasses 
were also interesting as was a very fine leno weave or- 
gandy in a check pattern. Plain and printed shantungs 
were shown in considerable variety as were the printed 
linen type cottons. 


One wall of the display was devoted to beach wear 
cottons. New prints in glazed chintz were smart as were 
novelty coatings. An amusing chintz print reproduced 
portions of the covers of fashion magazines. 

Miss Cleveland also emphasized the greater importance 
of cotton accessories this season, showing handbags and 
hats. An evening bag of gold threaded organdy was par- 
ticularly smart. 
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Saved ... $1200.00 A YEAR 


This superintendent’s report on the efficiency of their 
new Type K Bobbin Stripper, which replaced a 
Double-end Utsman machine, shows a yearly saving 
of $1200.00, in labor alone. Such savings are made 
possible by the speed (from 100 to 120 bobbins a 
minute) and accuracy of the Type K machine. 


... Seconds Reduced 


The Superintendent also reports, “A great reduc- 
tion in seconds due to breakouts. This is due entirely 
to the ability of the new Type K to clean bobbins 
without damaging them in any way.” 


The saving in labor cost, as well as in reduction 
of seconds, makes the Type K Bobbin Stripper a 
necessity in every mill. 


W rite for Bulletins about 
the usw TYPE K “Robbin Stripper 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Luruer Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Geo. Tuomas & Co., Lrp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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Questions and Answers Carding 


The following letters from readers, two of which are 
asking for technical information, will be found of interest. 
We will appreciate it very much if the information asked 
for is sent in to us. 

We are also publishing two letters giving answers to 
questions on carding which had previously been publish- 
ed.—Editor. 


Washing Emery With Gasoline 
Editor: 


We would appreciate any information you can furnish 
us as to the advisability of washing card grinding emery 
with gasoline. We would also like to have information as 
to how many cards should be ground before the emery is 
washed or changed. ALA. 


Question On Drawing Frames 
Editor: 


We have been benefited by the interesting discussion of 
the cards for the past few weeks, and there are a few 
questions on the drawing frame I want to ask your read- 
ers to discuss. 

First, if your drawing frame has a total draft of 5.90, 
how do you determine the correct proportionate break 
drafts between the calender and front roll, between front 
and second rolls, between second and third rolls, between 
third and fourth rolls. Give your rule and figures for 
this. 


Second, variation in weights is the biggest thing a 
carder has to fight, and to take one example. Doff off six 
full cans of sliver from your breaker drawing, and set 
them in one head of the finisher drawing, and run them 
until the first can runs empty, you will find that some oi 
the other cans have four, five or six yards of drawing left 
(maybe more). What are the different causes for this? 

With most mill men a drawing frame is just another 
machine to run the cotton through, but if we will give 
them more thought and attention they will prove to be 
one of the most interesting machines we have. One that 
can do us lots of good, and on the other hand can do us 
lots of damage. DRAWING FRAME. 


Answer To New Carder 
Editor: 


In reply to New Carder’s question, “What makes some 
cards throw out white cotton on the sides of the cylin- 
ders?” I beg to submit the following which has been tried 
and tested: 


It is true that screen and plate settings can and do, to 
some extent, cause the trouble mentioned. However, it 
seems that New Carder has this point O. K. 

Therefore, | suggest that a complete check be made on 
cylinder bearings. If a card is not level or bearings worn, 
or out of alignment, it causes an uneven current to pass 
around the screen (air pockets). All worn bearings 
should be replaced or properly repaired. 

When putting on new bearings or adjusting old ones, 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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AKRON LEATHER BELTING 
HAS PROVED ITS MERIT FOR 


ECONOMY ON ALL TYPES OF 
TEXTILE MILL EQUIPMENT. 


Stocks At Our Branches Insure Quick Deliveries 
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YOU SANFORIZE... USE THIS OIL 


NOPCO 60 FINISHING OIL 

A finishing oil providing all the excellent 
qualities of the regular line of Nopco fin- 
ishes—but formulated especially to meet the 
demands of the Sanforizing process. 


DOES NOT DISCOLOR— 
DEVELOPS NO ODOR 


Nopco 60 finishing oil is resistant to oxida- 
tion, thus assuring two important features 
in the Sanforizing of materials: complete 
freedom from discoloration, and the absence 
of odors. 


ASSURES QUICK WETTING—OUT— 
BETTER FIBRE SETTING 


The readiness with which Nopco 60 finish 
wets out makes it ideal as an aid to uniform 
shrinkage during tentering —and assures 
proper lubrication. 


Members of Throwsters Research Institute 


PROVIDES A SMOOTH EVEN FINISH 


The superior wetting features of Nopco 60 
—together with its better lubricating qual- 
ities—combine to provide a smoother, evener 
finish, thus improving the appearance and 
quality of the finished material. 


CAN BE EASILY TESTED 


A sample of Nopco finishing oil will be sent 
upon request enabling you to test its qual- 
ities in your own mill. Mail the coupon be- 
low for sample, data sheets and technical 
information. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


HARRISON, N. J. 
Chicago San Francisco 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a sample of Nopco 60 finishing oil for Sanfor- 
izing, and complete data and technical information. 


(Send for this sample of Nopco 60 today) 


TB.—11 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davip CLARK 
D. H. Jr. 
Junrus M. 


Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union. 4.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Red Light 


§ hoes very much better business in textiles in 
the past month or more has been very grati- 
fying. Larger orders, better prices and full time 
work for the employees was a welcome change. 

There is a very general belief that business is 
going to continue to improve, despite the lull 
noted in the past two weeks. It is too much to 
expect, however, that conditions are going to be 
indefinitely better if the future is left to take 
care of itself. 


It is a long road that has no turning and still 
a longer road that does not lead to a traffic sig- 
nal. Right now there is a red light ahead. 

Everyone in the textile business is probably 
sick of the sight of the words, “overproduction 
and overcapacity.”’ Let like the poor they are 
always with us.. 

There is already some uneasiness because a 
few mills have begun operating three shifts. So 
far the number is significant. The tendency, 
however, is anything but healthy. 


At a time when both the yarn and goods mar- 
kets seem pretty well in the hands of the sellers 
for the first time in years, it would be folly to 
step up operations to a three-shift basis. There 
is in that direction the inevitable return to glut- 
ted markets, falling prices and curtailed opera- 
tions and wages. 

Cotton manufacturers who need an object les- 
son in the results of three-shift operation have 
before them the example of the rayon weavers. 
They operated three shifts with a resultant stag- 
nant and unprofitable market at a time when 
other divisions of the market were moving ac- 
tively and upward. 
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Cotton mills have been sticking closely to the 
code standards of hours and wages, the most re- 
cent figure being 97 per cent conformance. 


If the industry can keep its house in order to 
this extent, it has little to worry about at pres- 
ent. However, if there is a general breakaway, 
it will lead to a battle royal which will wind up 
in the survival of the fittest. 


Business is unquestionably better and it can 
be kept so if the industry exercises a firm deter- 
mination against letting production go haywire. 


We hate to think how many times we have 
seen a steadily expanding market killed by inex- 
cusable overproduction. And after all the in- 
dustry has gone through in recent years, we 
would hate even worse to see it happen again. 


From the Bottom of the Deck 


Bhs weeks ago we Said editorially that the 
National Relations Board has set up itself as 
a law enforcement agency, in plain defiance of 
the United States Supreme Court, and that in 
assuming that position the Board was not en- 
titled to any respect whatever. : 


The first case undertaken by the new National 
Labor Relations Board in which a cotton mill 
was involved, was that against the Gate City 
Cotton Mills, of Atlanta. Hearings on the case 
have been begun to determine whether or not, 
under Section 9 (c) of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act (Wagner Bill) the mill has been un- 
fair in determining the question of employee rep- 
resentation in its plant. 


All of us have a perfect right to feel that any 
agency of the Federal Government, in undertak- 
ing such an investigation, should at least act in 
an entirely impartial manner. However, in view 
of the tendency of the present Administration to 
lean toward the side of union labor, rather than 
to walk straight down the path of impartiality, 
we are not surprised to read the following extract 
in a communication from the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute: 


The Institute is advised that the U. T. W. furnished 
the Board with a petition alleged to have been signed by 
91 employees of the mill, designating three named persons 
as their representatives for collective bargaining under the 
Act. The Regional Director refused to permit the mill or 
its attorneys to inspect that petition for the purpose of 
determing whether or not the alleged signers are in fact 
employees of the mill, whether their signatures are bona 
fide and whether they were induced to sign the petition 
through misrepresentation. Counsel to the mill have 
advised the Institute that they are in the possession of 
evidence indicating that the union representative in cir- 
culating the petition misrepresented its contents and pur- 
pose. 

The Institute is also advised that after the Board un- 
dertook its investigation, a large majority of the em- 
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ployees of the mill presented the management with a peti- 
tion to the effect that they did not wish to have either the 
U. T. W. or any of its representatives represent them for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or for any other pur- 
pose, and that that petition was introduced in evidence. 

Without going further into the legal aspects 
of the case, the whole affair seems to reflect the 
pro-union attitude of the New Dealers who ap- 
parently are not even averse to receiving cards 
dealt from the bottom of the deck. 


Learned A Lesson 


MPLOYEES of the Stevens Linen Works, Web- 
ster, Mass., recently held an election to de- 
termine through what organization they would 
bargain collectively with the mill. The issue was 
whether the Stevens Protective Association or 
the United Textile Workers, should as a major- 
ity group of the employees, represent the em- 
ployees in their dealings with the management. 
The Protective Association won the election— 
482 to 410 for the U. T. W. The election was 
conducted under the protective majesty of the 
Federal Government and for once, there was no 
squawk from the representatives of the United 
Textile Workers. 

The most interesting thing about the election 
was the very active campaign that preceded it. 
Public speeches, radio talks and other forms of 
publicity were utilized. From reports coming to 
us, we gathered that the Protective Association 
waged its fight on one basis—namely, that the 
textile union had recorded its usual dismal fail- 
ure in trying to handle the affairs of the workers. 

A press dispatch from Webster said: 


Speakers for the Protective Association, through the 
press and radio, urged support of their organization. 
They pleaded with the workers to consider the fact that 
the Stevens Company, founded in 1884, had never had a 
strike until the U. T. W. gained a foothold in the plant. 
They claimed that the violence that marked the strike of 
last fall was “the invitation of the U. T. W. for member- 
ship.” 

On Saturday and Sunday night the sponsors of the 
Protective took to the air and pointed to the unsuccessful 
strikes which the U. T. W. had waged both here and in 
Southbridge within the last year. The speakers declared 
that the U. T. W. conducted the recent strike at the 
Webster Mills of the American Woolen and the strikers 
had returned to work under the same conditions as those 
that existed before they left their jobs. They told:of the 
complete rout of the organization in Southbridge, where 
the Hamilton Woolen Company went out of existence 
rather than yield to the demands of the U. T. W. 

The Protective Association in the Stevens plant was 
formed soon after the general strike in the textile indus- 
try a year ago. The workers returned to duty when the 
general strike was settled but two weeks later the U. T. 
W. again called a strike. Many refused to heed the strike 
call and violence ensued. Conditions became such that 
40 State troopers were placed on duty at the plant. It 
was then that the loyal workers formed the Protective 
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Association. Later the U. T. W. strikers returned to 
work under the same conditions that were in vogue prior 
to their walkout. 

The employees of the Stevens Linen Works 
had a good deal of experience with the union that 
is headed by Gorman and McMahon. In the 
light of their experience they want no more of it. 
These people learned a lesson through their af- 
filiation with the textile union that they won’t 
soon forget. It is a lesson that may well be 
borne in mind by textile workers everywhere. 


Must Be Another 


Acknowledgement 


HEN the American Colonies had won their 
independence, the first article of the treaty 
of peace between Great Britain and the Colonies 
reads as follows: 

Article 1. His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the 
said United States, viz.: New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Con- 
necticut and New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, to be free, sovereign, and independent 
States; that he treats with them, as such, etc. 

Sooner or later history will repeat itself and 
“His Brain Trust Majesty” will be forced to 
acknowledge that the States are “free, sovereign 
and independent.” 

We do not believe that the several States will 
ever agree to surrender their reserved right and 
submit to bureaucratic control. 


Automobile Accidents 


Every week-end the papers of North Carolina 
and South Carolina are filled with accounts of 
automobile accidents, and recently quite a few 
of the sufferers have been cotton mill people. 

We suggest remembering the lines: 


He was right, dead right, 
As he sped along, 

But he’s just as dead 
As if he’d been wrong. 


Our Debt 


Washington economists estimate that the Na- 
tional Government debt at the end of the New 
Deal’s first term next year will be $35,000,000,- 
000. Based on thirty million families in the 


United States, that leaves an average debt of 
$1,166.66 per family. On the basis of 4 per 
cent we must pay an average of $46.64 per year 
to keep up the interest. There is no use wasting 
space with a discussion of the payment of the 
principal. 
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One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan 
Combination Leather Belt 


Cuts 
Production 

Costs 

in the Spinning and | 


Weave Rooms 


—because it hugs the pulleys, delivers the maximum 
in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 


Let Us Quote You On Your 
Requirements 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting | 


1. Prevents premature oxi- 
dation 


2. Keeps vats in Leuco state 


that brings 


. Saves on Dyestuffs 
. Better color values 


. No crocking effect 
3 to 4 times longer. : 
. Increases concentrations. 
Certain dyes, normally 2 
oz. to the gaHon, now can 
be increased to 6 oz. 


Small quantity needed. 
From 10% to 20% on 
weight of dyestuff. 


Send detailed request for further information 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N, J. 
Specralists on Finishing Materials 
Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Chariette, N. C. 
Midw. Repr.: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago 


* 


PROCESSING 
& FINISHING 


COMPOUND 
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Mill News 


VALLEY Fats, S. C.—The Martel Mills have installed 
the Borne, Scrymser Company’s latest process equipment 
for conditioning raw stock. 


Wiiiiamston, S. C.—-The Gossett Mills have placed 
orders with Borne, Scrymser Company for their improved 
picker conditioning equipment. 

Gastonia, N. C.—According to an announcement here, 
Threads, Inc., has plans under way for the enlargement of 
the plant. It is said that this plant, which manufactures 
commercial and domestic sewing thread, is busy. Two 
hundred operatives are now on the payroll, the plant 
having begun operations about four or five years ago with 
15 to 20 operatives. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Catawba Hosiery Mills, Inc., of 
this place, has been granted a charter and will engage in 
the manufacture of hosiery of any kind and style. The 
authorized capital stock is $100,000, with $14,000 in 
stock subscribed by K. C. Menzies, B. G. Menzies, Philip 
Menzies and Ellis Mills, of Hickory, and F. L. Lonsend, 
of Lenoir, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—All Greenville County cotton mills 
are operating on virtually full schedules at present. Most 
of them are running 80 hours a week on two 40-hour 
weekly schedules, although American Spinning Company 
is still operating 60 hours a week. There has been no 
indication recently that the schedules of operations would 
be reduced at any time in the near future. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A quarterly dividend of 1344 per 
cent on preferred stock was declared at a regular meeting 
of the directors of Victor-Monaghan Company .at the 
mill office here Thursday afternoon. The dividend, to- 
talling $10,500, will be paid out January Ist. 

The directors also elected George Harrison, who has 
been assistant treasurer of the corporation for several 
years, as vice-president. Herbert Lindsay is the other 
vice-president of the firm. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—In local Federal District Court 
the Glencoe Cotton Mills of Columbia, S. C., against 
which involuntary bankruptcy proceedings were instituted 
in court here October 3rd, have filed an answer denying 
their insolvency. It is denied by the mills that they 
committed an act of bankruptcy, that they are not now 
or were bankrupt at the time of the filing of the petition 
and demand a trial of the matter by a jury. The mills 
ask that they be not adjudged a bankrupt and that the 
petition be dismissed with costs. 


CARTERSVILLE, Ga.—After running on a four-day 
schedule for the past three months the Goodyear Clear- 
water Mill No. 3, located at Atco, Ga., resumed full time 
operations with past week. Three shifts are now employ- 
ed at the plant. 

Since August Ist the mill has been closing down from 
Thursday night until Monday. Orders have been receiv- 
ed for the mill to run full time all during November and 
it is generally believed that it will continue on this sched- 
ule, according to company officials. 

The Atco plant employs around 800 workers. 
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Mill News Items 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Boysell Company, manufactur- 
ing bath mats, bedspreads, rugs and novelties, was host 
to its employees recently, celebrating the first anniversary 
under its new management. Among the 200 present were 
Harry M. Fersten, head of the Defender Manufacturing 
Company, the Boysell Company’s New York selling 
agent. 

Erskine E. Boyce, who established the plant here sev- 
eral years ago and who invented most of the machines, 
spoke briefly. Mrs. Lois B. Fuller, manager, acted as 
toastmistress. 

The Boysell plant is operating on a full-time, two- 
shift basis, employing over 200, mostly girls. B. J. 
Bandy, head of the B. J. Bandy Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dalton, Ga., is also president of the Boysell com- 
pany. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—-Stockholders of Spartan Mills re- 
elected Walter S. Montgomery, president and treasurer, 
at their annual meeting. George H. Cornelson was elect- 
ed assistant treasurer and kE. M. Matthews, secretary. 

Directors of Spartan Mills were elected as follows: W. 
S. Montgomery, G. H, Milliken, W. S. Manning, R. A. 
Hatch and W. J. Britton. 


G. H. Milliken, of New York, was re-elected president 
of the Gaffney Manufacturing Company, Gafiney, at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting of that institution, being 
held here. W.S. Montgomery was elected treasurer, R. 
P. Carson, assistant treasurer and secretary. 

The following were elected directors of the Gaffney 
Manufacturing Company: H. A. Hatch, Nathan Little- 
john, C. L. Chandler, W. E. Winchester and R. R. Car- 
son. 


Gastonia, N. C.—-Complete renovation and recondi- 
tioning of the more than 600 homes in the Loray Mill 
village of Gastonia will be completed by the first of the 
year, according to Walter Guest, president of C. M. 
Guest & Sons of Anderson, S. C., the firm which has the 
contract for the work. 


The program will make of the mill village, purchased 
sometime ago by the Firestone Rubber Company, a first- 
class community of homes, according to Mr. Guest. 

In addition to the work on the homes, the streets and 
sidewalks through the village are undergoing extensive 
improvements, he said. 

The work on the homes includes ripping out the old 
plumbing, putting in modern plumbing with bathtubs, 
painting the homes inside and doing other work necessary 
to put them in the first-class condition called for in the 
contract by Firestone. 

The work was started about two months ago. At pres- 
ent, about 400 men are employed on the work and Mr. 
Guest expressed confidence that the task will be complet- 
ed before January Ist. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Work will start this week on the 
second unit of the Oakhurt plant of the Hudson Silk Knit- 
ting Company, a plant which will cost approximately 
$40,000. 

The building will be of brick construction, 400 feet 
long and 107 feet wide. It will be one story high. 

M. E. Pierson, president, said that the new building 
will be constructed to relieve the crowded condition of the 
downtown plant of the Hudson Silk Hosiery Company. 
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Under This Seal 


The Bowen Special Temper 
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Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
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Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon and As- 
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Write for Samples. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 


Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan 


P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 


Belmont, N. C. 


Athens, Ga. 
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Throwing plant machinery will be moved from the down- 
town plant to the new building and about 200 employees 
will be transferred to the new plant. 


The Hudson Silk Knitting Company was formed about 
a year ago with plans of establishing a huge hosiery man- 
ufacturing plant at its property in Oakhurst. The first 
unit of the program was immediately built and placed in 
operation. Plans for further expansion have been made 
as quickly as business increases demand. 


Taytors, S. C.—A small addition to the bleachery 
division of Southern Bleachery and Print Works, costing 
slightly over $30,000, is now being built. The contract 
for construction of the addition was awarded recently to 
Fiske-Carter Construction Company. The structure will 
be built to accommodate machinery that will be arranged 
in changes that are to be made. No additional workers 
will be employed because of the changes, officials said. 


Lextncton, S. C.—At this place work has been started 
on the rebuilding of the Martel Mills Corporation dam. 
This dam crumbled some time ago and did considerable 
damage to the mill. With the rebuilding of the dam 
most of the destructive work done by high waters will 
have been repaired. The Lexington unit and the Red 
Bank unit of the Martel Mill system are both in full 
operation, working both day and night forces. Red Bank 
has been running for three months, with two shifts. 


Rome, Ga.-—The Tubize Chatillon Corporation, which 
for more than a year and a half has been operating only 
the viscose department, is now putting into operation ma- 
chines in the acetate department. 


Between 65 and 100 additional operatives have been 
added to the payroll in the acetate department, within 
the past ten days, it was announced here. When this de- 
partment is operating with a full force at capacity, around 
500 operatives constitute the payrol]. According to the 
announcement, the work now being turned out is more or 
less experimental and if sales justify the output of the 
acetate department will be put into operation at full ca- 


pacity. 


OBITUARY 


GEO. L. WEBB 


Belmont, N. C.—Geo. L. Webb, 69, prominent citizen 
of McAdenville, and for a number of years superintend- 
ent of the McAdenville Mills, died at his home following 
a heart attack. Mr. Webb had just walked home from 
his usual day’s work, and had seated himself in the living 
room when the attack came. 

Mr. Webb was born in February, 1866, and would have 
been 70 years of age his next birthday anniversary. He 
was the son of the late Hughey and Caroline Webb, of 
Gaston County, and had spent practically all his life in 
and near McAdenville. He served with the McAden 
Mills for 50 years. 


Questions and Answers on Carding 
(Continued from Page 16) 


care should be taken to align the cylinder squarely be- 
tween the arches so the cylinder clears an equal distance 
on either side. 

The plant operates three shifts. It operates 24 hours 
= at present more than 1,400 operatives are on the pay- 
rou, 
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As to proper draft of a card, most carders consider a 
draft of 100 to be a good average, although I ge better 
results using a 15-ounce lap with a draft of 120. 

PRACTICAL. 


Draft 
Editor: 


In reply to the question on draft, I get good results on 
two-hank roving single intermediate with 15.04 draft 
counts 30s twist multiplier 3.68 15/16-inch cotton filling. 
| have one frame four roll long draft, spindle speed 10,- 
900——tape drive, heavy duty spindle. Am making a test 
now on 1.50 hank roving 17.13 draft counts 24s 4.70 twist 
multiplier same cotton, breaking strength standard and 

better. J. H. H. 


Changing Picture i in Industrial Relations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


but bankruptcy. In rare instances only are individual 
concerns able to stand the strain of this competition. 
Almost invariably the entire savings from technological 
improvements have been passed on to the consuming 
public. The industry has allowed to escape from it the 
means of making its capital impregnable and making its 
labor profitable. Twelve hundred separate, distinct man- 
agements have been unable to effectively co-ordinate their 
interests to keep within their industry financial strength. 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, the newly-elected president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, some years ago prefaced 
his study of the industry with this observation: 


“In 1926 I was mildly curious that the cotton textile 
industry in all areas should be exhibiting signs of eco- 
nomic distress when business as a whole was exceptionally 
prosperous. Still greater was my perplexity in 1927 when 
the industry suddenly became reinvigorated, earning 
fairly good profits in most quarters although business as 
a whole throughout the country was undergoing substan- 
tial reaction. In 1928, with general business again on the 
upturn reaching for new high levels of prosperity, the 
cotton textile industry turned downward, sinking into new 
depths of economic depression. Thereupon my state of 
bewilderment became too great for passive endurance. 

‘The riddle constituted an irresistible challenge.” 


The amazement of Dr. Murchison was fully justified, 
and it is to be hoped that his more intimate association 
with the industry may lead to an equal amazement at the 
rapidity with which the industry, under his leadership, 
may purge itself of its greatest hazards. 

The rapid development of the Cotton Textile Industry 
in the South illustrates one danger to which any growing 
Southern industry is apt to expose itself, and that is, an 
undue increase in capacity- en © at the expense of 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire | 
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post construction calls for 
only 12 “‘fittings,’’ where other makes with ordinary pipe 
posts require 35 to 50 Stewart Fabric is woven into 
flange of the beam post in “‘cork screw’ fashion thereby 
eliminating the need for tension bars, bands, bolts and 
other points of rust By reducing the number of these 
rust points Stewart construction assures complete dis- 
missal of your protection problems. 
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that part of the industry in higher cost areas, but an 
increase which eventually turns upon itself and brings 
about a ruthless competition within equal cost areas. 
There is no question but that most of the over-capacity 
in the Cotton Textile Industry has been brought about by 
the uncalled for speed at which productive facilities in 
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the South have been augmented. This has made for an 
ever increasing scramble for shares in an over supplied 
market upon a wholly undesirable competitive base. 


Permit me to quote from a recent report prepared by 
a committee of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the trade organization of Southern cotton man- 
ufacturers: 


“Indeed, today the cotton mills of the South are sus- 
taining very severe losses. In 1930, 1931 and 1932, the 
deficits for the industry indicated by income tax returns 
amounted to $91,506,000, $63, 569, 000 and $53,662,000, 
respectively, or aggregating $208,737,000. After a brief 
period of moderate return on investment in 1933, and the 
early part of 1934, due in large to enhancement of inven- 
tory, the industry is showing a tendency toward resuming 
the discouraging losses of the previous years. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission survey shows that in July and 
August, 1934, losses for 43.8 per cent of the industry 
amounted to 53,338,000. The adverse conditions of in- 
adequate demand that produced these losses during July 
and August, 1934, persisted throughout the remainder of 
1934, and have become even more acute during the first 
quarter of 1935. The Cotton-Textile Institute has com- 
piled income data for the last six months of 1934 from 
37 per cent of the industry, which shows an aggregate loss 
of $7,650,000. If this rate of loss is fairly representative 
of the entire industry, the deficit during the last six 
months of 1934 must have amounted to $20,600,000, or 
at the rate of an annual loss of $41,200,000. 


“The persistence of these losses has caused the condi- 
tion already mentioned in this study which involves clos- 
ing of more than 71 mills.” 


Even such a resilient industry as the cotton textile, 
cannot stand this rate of financial impoverishment long. 
Even such an adaptable group of labor cannot stand such 
periodic loss of jobs and such insecurity of the means of 
livelihood. This depletion of capital values, this insecur- 
ity of investment, this pressure on management to cut 
costs at every conceivable point and by every conceivable 
means, can result only in a disruption of its relations 
with its labor. It is patent to all observers that these 
competitive conditions under which the cotton textile in- 
dustry operates, renders well nigh impossible the preser- 
vation of harmonious industrial relations under any 
method. Two examples will clarify my meaning. 

The great Pequot Mills operated under a contract with 
union labor. Its wages were high, conditions of work 
were unsurpassed in the industry. No move of manage- 
ment was made without co-operation of its labor union. 
The arrangement was held up to all as the apotheosis of 
enlightened industrial management. Its product had a 
wide market, trademarked, nationally advertised over a 
long period of years. However, the impact of the compe- 
tition of the industry first caused these mills to lose 
money; second, necessitated adjustments in labor rela- 
tions; finally completely shattered the plan of union- 
management co-operation. 


The management and employees of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills for ten years prior to 1930, had 
a company union, by means of which the business was 
carried on harmoniously and profitably. The conditions 
of competition which these mills had to meet in 1929 and 
1930 caused a situation which completely broke down its 
labor relationships, causing the employees to question the 
good faith of management, and causing the employees’ 
organization to be completely discredited by management 
and the public. The answer, therefore ,is not the univer- 
sal application of this or that machinery for labor adjust- 
ment; the answer for this industry is an orderly conduct 
of its business so that employment may be regularized, 
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opportunity afforded for a sense of security on the part of 
its labor, and the achievement of a financial stability. 
The necessary steps to achieve this result seem reasonably 
clear. Integration of production, unification of merchan- 
dising and control of styling will go a long way toward 
making the cotton textile industry a safe place for capital 
and a secure place for labor. I say, therefore, that this 
great industry, employing thousands of people in every 
Southern State, supporting by its payrolls and taxes a 
large part of our population, must be stabilized in the 
interests of harmonious industrial relations in all South- 
ern industry. The pressure of operating losses on labor 
conditions is something that seldom can be relieved by 
individual managements. There must be exercise of effort 
on the part of industry as a whole-—an industry-wide con- 
sciousness, so to speak, which will permit wages and 
working conditions in harmony with the requirements of 
modern life. 


As a concluding consideration, I should like to call 
your attention to the growing importance of the mechan- 
ics for dealing with industrial relationships. Dr. Robert 
H. Tucker, of Washington and Lee University, in his 
illuminating analysis of Industrial Development in Vir- 
ginia, has this to say: 

“In the meantime, the real problem in Virginia, as in 
the rest of the South, is to secure the benefits of indus- 
trialization while eliminating or minimizing its evils. 
* * * * * Straight thinking and unselfish action are 
needed to provide the intelligent control and direction for 
a successful and enduring industrial growth.” 

That statement expresses precisely the hope and en- 
deavor of every industrialist who thinks about the matter 
at all, but the difficulty lies in developing the detailed 
specifications of action which will achieve the “benefits of 
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industrialization” while “minimizing its evils.” The 
famous Section 7-A, of the National Industrial Recovery | 
Act, illustrates the futility of endeavoring to plaster upon 

all industry one exclusive pattern of industrial relation- 
ships. On the other hand, the arbitrary denial of any 
means of collective bargaining is equally irrational and 
calculated to put obstacles in the way of sound industrial 
development. He who reads industrial history in a real- 
istic spirit must become aware of the fact that as mechan- 
ized industry grows and becomes settled as a way of life, 
the pressure brought about by the routine of daily con- 
tacts among large numbers of people, at times can be 
drawn off best by collective expression and adjustment. 
The effectiveness of purely individual relationships in 
industry tends to disappear under these conditions. Those 
places where dealings with labor can be confined to indi- 
vidual arrangements will become more rare, and the ne- 
cessity of group dealings will become increasingly wide- 
spread. The opportunity is at hand for Southern industry 
develop a sound procedure whereby labor may assume its 
legitimate co-operation in the responsibility of manage- 
ment. This procedure can best be developed as Southern 
labor and management provides its own leadership—a 
leadership technically trained to provide for the South an 
industrial development which will be a national blessing. 


RALPH E. LOPER 
Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years 
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ROOFING 
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Taken To South 


Boston.—The Boston 


American 


Says more than 100 carloads of ma- 
chinery from liquidated New Eng- 
land textile mills have been shipped 
to Southern mills within the last two 
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Cotton Consumption Higher 


Washington, Nov. 14. — Cotton 
consumed during October was report- 
ed today by the Census Bureau to 
have totalled 552,187 bales of lint 
and 67,106 of linters, compared with 
449.126 and 61,127 during Septem- 
ber this year and 523,032 and 56,612 
during October last year. 

Cotton on hand October 31st was 
reported held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,- 
074,405 bales of lint and 149,262 of 
linters, compared with 716,807 and 
144,117 on September 30th of this 
year, and 1,140,493 and 201,274 on 
October 31st last year. 


In public storage and at com- 
presses, 8,481,901 bales of lint and 
42,719 of linters, compared with 7,- 
148,651 and 28,668 on September 
30th this year, and 9,380,804 and 
39,682 on October 31st last year. 

October imports totalled 7,965 
bales, compared with 6,874 in Sep- 
tember this year and 11,911 in Octo- 
ber last year. 


October exports totalled 711,664 
bales of lint and 23,771 of linters, 
compared with 486,784 and 114,579 
in September this year, and 615,593 
and 19,231 in October last year. 

Cotton spindles active during Oc- 
tober numbered 23,192,602, compar- 
ed with 22,683,818 during September 
this year, and 25,103,884 during Oc- 
tober last year. 

Cotton consumed during October 
in cotton-growing States totalled 
459,176 bales, compared with 378,- 
402 during September this year and 
412,302 during October last year. 

Cotton on hand October 31st in- 
cluded: 

In consuming establishments in 
cotton-growing States, 932,648 bales, 
compared with 574,963 on Septem- 
ber 30th this year, and 893,298 on 
October 31st last year. 


In public storage and at com- 
presses in cotton-growing States, 8,- 
376,848 bales, compared with 7,031,- 
495 on September 30th this year and 
9:152,003 on October 31st last year. 


British Spinners Issue 


The half-yearly cotton trade statis- 
tics published by the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 
also include the usual returns relating 
to short-time working in the world’s 
spinning industry. 

The spindle hours stopped by Brit- 
ish spinning mills reporting to the 
Federation, when worked out over 
the whole industry, indicate a stop- 
page during the half-year ended July 
31, 1935, of 7.02 weeks of 48 hours, 
against 7.16 weeks in the half-year 
ended January 31, 1935. The Fed- 
eration report adds: 

“The stoppage in the American 
section amounted to 8.35 weeks 
(against 8,066 weeks in the previous 
six months), and that in the Egyp- 
tian section to 5.49 (6.047) weeks of 
48 hours. There were 50 (48) firms 
with 2,731,344 (2,734,750) spindles 
in the American section completely 
stopped during the period. In the 
Egyptian section 3 (6) firms with 
324,188 (436,038) spindles were 
completely stopped. Firms with 553,- 
772 (123,648) spindles have closed 
down definitely during the period un- 
der review.” 

On the same basis the stoppage in 
Japan was equivalent to 10.61 weeks 
of 48 hours, against 17.12 weeks in 
the previous six months, while the 
figure for China was 10.23 (against 
6.35). The highest figure is provid- 
ed by Italy, with a stoppage of 11.84 
weeks (against 13.27), closely follow- 
ed by Czechoslovakia with 10.68 
(against 11.90). Reports indicating 
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no stoppage during the half-year were 
received from Portugal, Finland and 
Yugoslavia. In the United States it 
is stated that in July, 1935, 22,312,- 
000 spindles were active out of a to- 
tal of 30,110,000, compared with 25,- 
146,000 active last January. 


Cotton Exports Increase 


Washington. A Census Bureau 
report showed that cotton exports 
during October, totalling 711,664 
bales, were greater than in any one 
month since January, 1934, when 
739,352 bales were shipped. 

Exports last month compared to 
615,593 bales for the same month 
last year. 

The report showed that Great Brit- 
ain had regained its position as the 
world’s leading buyer of American 
cotton, a place held in recent months 
by Japan. 

The United Kingdom imported 
during October 215,095 bales, com- 
pared with 68,345 bales during Octo- 
ber, 1934, while Japanese imports of 
American cotton last month were 
157,201 bales as compared with 265,- 
071 bales a year ago. 


Textile School Equipment 

The Textile School of North Caro- 
lina State College has just installed a 
single tube new type Smith, Drum & 
Co. skein dyeing machine. This ma- 
chine will be operated by students to 
dye yarns which they use in weaving 
a variety of intricate and fancy fab- 
rics, as part of the work required in 
weaving and designing. 

A Suter rayon and cotton twist 
counter has also been added to the 
testing laboratory equipment of the 
school. 

A yarn printing machine has also 
been added to the dyehouse equip- 
ment. 


Former Employees Of 
Chicopee Are Fined 


Gainesville, Ga.—Five former em- 
ployees of the Chicopee Textile Mill 
were fined $100 and given suspended 
one-year jail terms, and three other 
former employees were found not 
guilty in connection with the beating 
of a time-clock man of the mill which 
closed recently because of labor trou- 
bles. 

The verdict was directed by Judge 
Benjamin P. Gaillard, Jr., following 
a conference between attorneys for 
the State and the defense. Edgar P. 
Dunlap, attorney for the Chicopee 
Corporation ,also participated in the 
conference. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—There was considerable improvement in 
the cotton goods markets last week, buying being more 
active and prices stronger after the higher prices devel- 
oped in the cotton market. The amount of new business 
was larger, but not as large as it was several weeks ago. 
Many large buyers are covered through the remainder of 
the year. 


In gray goods, print cloths were more active. Sales 
were about as large as production and prices were better 
toward the end of the week. Sales of narrow sheetings 
continued good and were above production. Wide sheet- 
ings were better and prices were improved. 


Carded broadcloths were strong and there was further 
good buying of January and forward shipments at 87¢c. 
Only a few sources were willing at the close to take fur- 
ther business at that level. December generally was held 
at 9c, and such November shipments as were available 
were bringing 9c. 

Gingham business was small, but there was a fairly 
regular flow of small orders, and prices were well main- 
tained. 

Colored yarn fabrics were strong and moderately ac- 
tive. Overall manufacturers were soliciting new business 
in an effort to maintain their present firm backing of 
unfilled orders. 

The wash goods market was quiet, with few sales of 
large contracts, but there was a steady inflow of new 
orders on percales at firm prices. Converters were doing 
a fair business on spring shirtings. 

Business in combed broadcloths ran into appreciable 
quantities in the last few days. Some reports placed the 
volume as high as that in combed lawns. The 128x68s 
generally were held at 12c, after good sales at 12c. The 
136x60s were still available at even money. 

Trading in standard rayon cloths has continued light. 
The low-end taffetas were reported moved at various 
prices, the concessions usually representing instances 
where use has been made of second quality yarn in the 
filling. Graded yarn cloths for the most part have held 
up well despite slow trading. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s___. 5 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s__ 5% 
Gray goods, 384-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7% 
Brown sheetinfs, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 19 

Dehims __ 15 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 7% 
Dress ginghams 17% 
Staple ginghams 10 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——Cotton yarns were firmer during 
the week and prices advanced on the strength of higher 
cotton. Spinners of both weaving and knitting yarns 
were following the advance in cotton prices, although 
mills on carded knitting yarns were slower to move prices 
up. Spinners are getting a better margin than has been 
the case in a long time, although prices are not yet as 
high as they should be. 

The volume of new business last week was not very 
large, but spinners were encouraged by the general trend 
of the market. Many of them are well sold through the 
rest of the year and are not interested in further business 
at the present price levels. 


The better position of the yarn market from the sellers’ 
standpoint is obviously to be ascribed to greater control 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. BS. P. O. 


of production as related to consumption at a time when a 
large number of yarn users, having underestimated the 
demand for their products, have failed to make provisions 
for covering themselves reasonably ahead and, owing to 
diatory tactics ‘in placing their forward contracts, are now 
finding difficulty in securing necessary shipments on 


time. 


Strong interest in deliveries is a paramount feature of 
the market and some customers are even willing to pay 
higher prices to cover on needed yarns. Meanwhile, any 
general curtailment of yarn production in the near future 
is regarded as unlikely. Although some spinners have 
part of their late December production unsold, orders on 
the books of the spinning industry are reported as better 
filled at this time than for several years past. 


Combed spinners, while not booking a large amount of 
new business, broke records last week so far as deliveries 


on old contracts are concerned. Shipments of yarns going 
into tuck-stitch underwear and pajamas are large, and 
other plants up-State that are making men’s athletic shirts 
are taking large amounts each week. Combed spinners 
have business in hand to last them until the middle of 


next month. 


Mercerizers report little new business but say that de- 
While new orders show unfavora- 
bly with recent active weeks they say day-to-day orders 
are being booked at higher rates than this time last year. 


liveries are excellent. 


Southern Single Skeine 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
Southern Single Warps: 
28%-__ Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 241% -25% 
16s Colored 8s, 3 
32%-33% White carpets, ‘8s, 3 
South h s, i-ply -.. 
ora ain 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 
8s 10s, 2, 3 and 4- ply 27 - 
12s, 2-ply 7%-28 
12s . 16s, 2-ply 29 -29% 
16s 20s, 2-ply 304% -31 
31%-32 30s, 2-ply 354% - 
82%-33% Southern Frame Cones 
32% -33 35 -35% 
26s _834%-34 41 -.. 


IF iTS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 


of Screw. 

Push Button Control — 
— with limit stops up an 
own. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalegue sent en request will tell 
you more abeut them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 weet Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 


Autbor of Silk and Mixed Goods, Etc. 
“Silk and Mixed Goods analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave,” by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practical 
Mill Man and Efficie ney Expert, in 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(139 pages), and “‘for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed goods.”’ 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


FORT MILL, S. C. 


Sprincs Cotton Miiis—Fort Miit PiLant No. 2. 


Had just a few minutes at this modern plant, where D. 
L. Thomas is superintendent; J. B. Templeton is overseer 
carding on first shift and J. R. Fennell, on second shift; 
J. R. Broadnax, overseer spinning, has been here 17 years 
—proof enough of his ability; J. N. Simmons is second 
shift spinner; C. D. Turner, overseer weaving, and V. H. 
Dorsey, master mechanic. 

The youngest of those three fine Still brothers, C. L. 
(Conway) Still, is assistant general manager of both No. 
1 and No. 2 Mills at Fort Mill. He has a charming wife, 
three fine children and an ideal home. 


HABERSHAM, GA. 


HABERSHAM COTTON MILLSs. 


Habersham Mills are located at Habersham, and we 
who live and work here, consider it the garden spot of 
northeast Georgia. The writer has been here about 20 
years, and many others have a fine record service. 

Perfect harmony prevails here; our president and su- 
perintendent, Mr. T. E. Stribling, is kind and courteous 
at all times to everyone. We have never had any labor 
trouble; there is no union here and no room nor desire 
for one. The officials have always been fair and square 
in their dealings and the operatives appreciate them as 
real friends. 

Mr. S. ¥. Stribling, secretary and treasurer, and Mr. 
A. Motz, assistant secretary, never fails to have a cheery 
smile for us, and are ready to grant any reasonable favor 
when necessary. 


A. C. Harper is overseer day carding, with C. O. Sose- 
bee, second hand; W. H. Medlock and J. H. Baxter, card 
grinders. On second shift, carding, J. D. Elrod is over- 
seer, E. S. Sosebee and J. H. Oldham, second hands. 

In day spinning, L. H. Thomason is overseer, with C. 
W. Sosebee, second hand. On second shift spinning, G. 
W. Minyard is overseer and J. H. Hallford, second hand. 

B. H. Sosebee, overseer finishing on first shift, and R. 
L. Pardue, second hand. On second shift finishing, G. W. 
Masters is overseer, and Dewy Hallford, second hand. 

J. H. Trotter and J. H. Elrod are the master mechan- 
ics. 


The population of our little town is about 1,000; the 
town has never been incorporated and has never had a 
policeman or a peace officer, which gives some idea of 
what an ideal community we have. 

We have one of the best schools in the State, and 


many other attractions needed in an ideal community. 


INGRAM MFG. CO., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Back Row, Left to Right—J. L. Walling, overseer 
winding ; Mrs. A. M. Gordy, wife of the overseer carding ; 
Dan Johnson, superintendent ; Miss Blanche Wright, of- 
fice manager ; Jack Shelton, assistant overseer winding. 

Front Row—Mrs. Edna Reed, overseer spinning; Mrs. 
Anna Lou Fuller, timekeeper. This picture was _unavoid- 
ably delayed. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Home or Many TeExTILE AND OrHerR INDUSTRIES— 
Wuere PropLte Have Crvic Pripe AND ENCOURAGE 
THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS. 


Greenville is truly a splendid city, probably the best 
and most progressive in the State. There are cotton mills, 
silk mills, braid and knitting mills, processing, dyeing and 
finishing plants and a heavy duck mill. The product of 
these plants runs from the sheerest lawns, handkerchiefs, 
fancies, velours, plush and upholstery, bedspreads, braids, 
wicking, tobacco cloths and other fabrics too numerous to 
mention. There are more than 583,000 spindles and 
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16,000 looms, beside branch plants in other nearby towns 
owned and controlled by the Greenville companies. 


BRANDON CORPORATION 


This is one of the largest of the cotton mills; in fact, it 
is “three in one,” since Poinsett and the Duck Mill are 
counted in this unit. It is one of the most pleasant places 
to visit in the city. The officials have that hearty, cordial 
good humor so prevalent in Greenville among the really 
big business men. It is always the little “two by four” 
who tries to act “high hat,” hoping to impress people that 
he is running the job, when in reality the job is running 
him—and everybody knows it. 

C. E. Hatch is president and treasurer; J. I. Smith, 
secretary and assistant treasurer, and W. B. Perrin, gen- 
eral manager. Geo. D. Fryfogle is superintendent oi 
Brandon and the Duck Mill and L. F. Kelley, superin- 
tendent of Poinsett. 


Tae Duck MILL 


This plant is hidden away, back of pretty shrubbery, 
right near the big Brandon Mill, and lots of people have 
entirely overlooked it, failing to see one of the textile 
wonders of the world—a monstrous loom, weaving Duck 
250 inches wide and weighing 3% pounds per square 
yard. 

The writer tried once before to describe this machine, 
and was called “Saphira” more than I like to mention. 
But here is the TRUTH, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, so help me Aunt Jemina. 

J. B. Oliver, overseer weaving, says he has lots of trou- 
ble with hitch hikers wanting to “ride the shuttle” 
through that web; the little nigger they kéep to jump 
through the shuttle to thread it has about outgrown the 
job, and they are thinking of training a big bird dog to 
perform the trick. 

Jokes aside—that loom is a whopper. Instead of a 
warp beam it has a creel, spread out behind it like a fan, 
and holding 15,211 spools, each holding three pounds of 
yarn. So, count it up, and you will see that it takes 92 
bales of cotton to fill this:creel! One roll of cloth weighs 
3,700 pounds. It takes one man to weave the cloth and 
one behind to watch creels for three looms. The loom 
makes 41 picks per minute. The creel is never allowed 
to run out. 


BRANDON MILL 


I did not meet all the overseers, but those I did meet 
made me want to go back again. Fine folks, they are. 
J. M. Bolt, overseer weaving, is as jolly as can be. And 
what do you think—TI found Joe E. Brown here working 
as second hand on slashers! Just think how thrilled I 
was when Mr. Bolt told me that Joe Brown was an em- 
ployee at Brandon. Well, when a fellow gets tired of the 
movies, he couldn’t find a more pleasant place to stop 
than Brandon. But, when I finally saw the gentleman— 
[ found that instead of a big mouth, he had a big tummy! 
—Just another “Joe Brown.” 

J. A. Jackson is still overseer the cloth room. (He is 
the father of the genial general manager, Robert Jackson, 
with National Weaving Company, Lowell, N.C.) Dick 
Whitmire is overseer carding; C. Collins, overseer spin- 
ning; T. E. Ross is outside man. 

R. F. Mitchell, master mechanic; W. H. Hambright, 
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tying-in foreman; Floyd Smith, timekeeper, and Horace 
Whitmire, office man, were some of the pleasant people | 
met who take our Journal. It is said that Superintendent 
Geo. Fryfogle (a Yankee) is the “only foreigner’ in the 
organization. Some years ago when Mr. Fryfogle was 
new here, I asked a lady his name and she said: ‘Aunt 
Becky, I declare I can’t call it, but it sounds like Fry 
Froggie.” 


A Batt Team 


J. M. Bolt is manager of the ball team, which won two 
cups and are the King Cotton Champions. Mr. Bolt and 
several members of the team went to see the World’s Se- 
ries played in Chicago, and spent three days there that 
they will never forget. The very best of feeling prevails 
around Brandon. The people are proud of the mill, the 
community and the chance to work, and are ready to give 
a warm reception to any one who dares try to spread 
poisonous influences. The “flying Squadron” gave this 
place a wide berth. 


Textite CrLasses TAUGHT 


J. W. Spillers, second hand in carding, teaches textile 
calculations to a class of 40 eager and earnest men. Mr. 
McKee, second hand in weaving, teaches two classes, 
loom fixing. They not only get the theory, but the prac- 
tice. Looms are torn down in the mill and erected under 
the supervision of Mr. McKee, and progress of these 
classes are remarkable. I think Mr. Bolt told me that he 
never went outside for a loom fixer, but trained them on 
the spot—and it takes a lot of them for this big mill. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
| MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


> 


| DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN | 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, NC. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT co., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 58. 


Ligon, Greenville, S 

AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. 
ston Bidge., Charlotte, N. fol 
20 Adams Ave., 


Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala.., Webb Crawford Bide., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
Jo Bldg.. William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.. Tennessee Electric Power Bide.. D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First ‘National Bank Bide., W. G. May. Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg.. E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston;.Tex., Shell 
Bidge., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidz., 
F. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidge., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidge.. C. L 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Har! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton 8St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 


Washington. D. C., Southern Bidge., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING Providence, R. L 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 849, Greenville, 8. . 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 

Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety - Six, 8. Cc. 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ii. 

McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. lL. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


Southern 


Sou. Office, 31 W. 
J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Raiph 
Gossett, Woodside Bide... Greenville, 8S. C.: Willlam J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


Ga.;: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.;: S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bide., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W.., 
Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. ¢ 

CAMPBELL €& CO., JOHN, 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. QO. 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Hilisboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
©, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO.., 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, EB 


Sou. Rep... N. W. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
cC.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer 

75 Hudson St.. New York City. 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning, 


, Charlotte, N. C. 


614 Johnston Bide., Char- 
J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow Execu- 


tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St.. Chicago, fil. 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 


ville, 8S. C. 
CLINTON CO., 


Clinton, lowa. Sou. Offices. Clinton Sales Co.. 
Jreenville, 


Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.: Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St.. S.W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr.. Sou. Rep.; 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., C ‘harlotte, N. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Blide.. 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.., 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co. 
White, Mer.: Corn ts Sales © Montgomery Blde.. Spar- 
tanbure. Ss. J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou Mer-.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Sm 
Atlanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.;: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 


New York 
Winston- 


17 Battery Place, New 
, Greenville, S. C., John R. 


ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep. 


John ©. Humphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. Ga. 

DILLARD PAPER CO... Greensboro, N. C.. Greenville, 8S. C. 
Sou. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lanchbure, Va. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte. N. C. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep... E. N. 


Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 
St.. 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell. 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |t., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St... Charlotte. N. C Reps., L. Green, H 
Constable. W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bide... Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Providence Bldec.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt.. Greenville. S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 8S. Spring St... Concord. N. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt.. Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc.. E .I.. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept.. Wilmington, Del. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bide... Chariotte. N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira. N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence. Mass. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581. Charlotte. N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 


242 Forsyth 
Spartanbure, S. C., Clare 


Sou. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., Fifth Ave.. 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 1101 s 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. E. P. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex... M. Wise, W. O’Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla... F. 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birminge- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke. Mer.- Chattanooga. Tenn.. W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen. Mer: Knoxville. 
Tenn... A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville. Ky.. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis. Tenn., G. O. McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn... J. H. 
Barksdale. Mer.; New Orleans, La.. B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. I. A. Uhr, Maer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer: Dallas. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker. Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO.. Hoboken. N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank Keener and Farle Mauldin. 187 Svorine 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. Knapp. Commercial Bank Bide.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


GOODRICH Co., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Dist. Office. 376 Nelson St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.. Inc.. The. Akron. 0. Sou. 
Reps.. W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte. N. C.: P 
Eckels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville. Fla.: Bovd Arthur. 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer. 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave New Orleans, La.: E. M. Champion. 709-11 
Sovrinege St Shreveport. La.: Paul Stevens. 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Rirmingham. Ala ; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 


New York 
Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C.. 


Sts.. Knoxville. Tenn.: W. Sanders. 209 Rreadway. Louis- 
ville. Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va.: 
C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga 
GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO.., Son. Office and 


Cleveland, O. 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.., Charlotte. N. C. 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester. Mass. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St.. Philadelvhia. Pa.- 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N Morningside Drive. Atlanta. Ga.: D P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St.. St. Louis. Mo.: 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.: H. L. Cook. 
Graton & Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex. Jobhbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery. Ala.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex. Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co. Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond. Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co.. Rome. Ga 
Columbus Iron Works. Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co.. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co.. Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena. Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


Sales Reps... R. 


| 

| 
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HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.: Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 584, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. IL Sou. 


Offices. 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidec.. 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Blde., Charlotte. 


C.; 
M 


We Mer.: Fritz Zwelfel, Fred Dickinson. Jim 
iNer, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del Sou. Reps., 


Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte. N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 


lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia. 


Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bide., Baltimore, Md.;: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg... Chariotte, N. C.: D. O. Wytte, 1410 First National Bank 
Blde., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 28655 Peachtree, Apt No. 465. 
Atianta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.;: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.: B. EB. Dodd, 333 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St... Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Rep., Jas. EB. Taylor, P. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 


Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 


sé 


H. 


ll A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps... J 
Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 


Blizgabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 
JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep... W 


Irving Bullard, Pres:, Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 


8. 


pl 


B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 


y Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 


lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. 5 


Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 


Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.. 


G 


reenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 


Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 


Spectalty Co., Charlotte, N. C 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 


side Bldec.. Greenville. 8. Dantel H. Wallace. Sou. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S C.. Charlotte, N. C.. Burlington. N. C. 
Sou. Rers., Claude PB. [ler. P. O. Box 1383. Greenville. S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile. 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St.. Birmingham, Ala. 


LAW CO... A. M., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 


Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., I. H. Barbee, 


M 


er.: Baltimore. 918 Lexineton Bide. H. D. Alexander: Dallas 


Warehouse. 418-15 Second Ave., FE. Cc. Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO... RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C. 
MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 


HATTAN, tInc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Alabama—Anniston. Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Crandall Pine. Co. (Spectal Agent): Birmingham, Lone-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Nootin Hdw. 


& 


Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 


Teague Hdw. Co. FPlorida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 


H. 


D 


Watson (Spectal Agent): Macon, Bibb Supplv Co.: Savannah, 
DeTreville (Svnecital Agent). Kentuckv—Ashiand, Ben Wt 


liamson & Co., Harlan. Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.: Elizabeth City, Elizabeth Citv Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Favetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: Hich 
Potnt. Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr. 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.; Raleich. 
Dillon Supply Co.: Wilmington. Wilmington tron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson. Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston. Cameron & 
Rarkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanbure. Monteomeryv & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson Citv 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nachville 
Puford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—BE. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude &St.. 
Alta Vista Anpts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr., 1031 N. 30th 


St.. 


in 


Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers. 2519 27th Place S.. Rirm- 
gham, Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte. 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville. S. C. 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St. New 


York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 201 W. First St. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps... Dver S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. WL. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Blde.. Atlanta. Ga. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bide.. Chattanoo.a Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide.. Greensboro. 


N. 


R. 


C.: BE. L. Pemberton. 824 Dick St Fayetteville. 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. N. J. Sou Rens. 
B. Macintyre. 801 FE. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Smati, 799 


Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooca. 
enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 Exchanee 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 1381 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atianta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 


s.c 


H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 
N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Chariotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., EB. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte. N. C., and Fitchbure, Mass. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Bdwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX 4&2 PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Blde., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., 8. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO.. Inc., Charlotte. N. C. 


PRESTON CO... GUSTAVO. 118 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.. A. K. Buxton. P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.: John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841. Greenville. S 

RHOADS 4& SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia. Pa 
Factory and Tannery. Wilmineton, Del.: Atlanta Store. 88 For- 
svth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. R. Mitchell, Mer.: Reps.. J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589. ange * Saar S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel. 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem. N. A. S. Jay. 329 West Point 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine. 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sov. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Ren... Har. 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.,. Atlanta. Ga 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE. Cleveland, Sou. Reps.. 
BE. H. Steear, 212 W. First St Charintte. N. C.: B. Olney. 158 
Main St.. Spartanbure. S. C.: W. O. Masten S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem. N. C.: W. B McLeod. 245 W. Freemason St.. 
Norfolk. Va.: G. N. Jones. 207 Glascock St.. Raleich. N. C.: John 
Limbach, 238 Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga.: D. 8S. Shimp. 3 Cum- 
mins Sta... Nashville. Tenn. Warehouses. at Philadelphia. Char- 
a Spartanbure, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 

oston. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.. 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago. Till. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro. N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta. 
Ga.. 113 Courtland St... S.E.. A. S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchouplttoulas St... P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide... Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: tinion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP.. 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Hugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP... Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices. 721 Glenn 
Bide... Atianta, Ga... Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 
romery Bide.. Snvartanbure, 8S. C.. Geo. A. Dean Reps., W. T. 
O'Steen. Greenville. S. C.: John A. Harris. Greensboro, N. C.: 
R. R. Berry. Atianta. Ga.: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham. Ala 


STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain. Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave... S.W., Atlanta. Ga. H. C 
Jones. Mer.: Sou. Rep.. Horace FE. Black, P. O. Box 1484, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave... Phila- 
delphia. Pa Sou. Office Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave.. Greenville. 
Ss. H. BE. Littletohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bide.: Greensboro. N. C.. C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc... 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
~ gl a. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville. S. C. 


STEWART !tRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
bure. 8S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. EB. Sortore. 27 
Dartmouth Ave.. Avandale HWstates, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. 1649 
Main Columbia. S. C.;: Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388. Lancas- 
ter. S. C.; R. E. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
D>. Bunch. 319 S. Bovian Ave.. Raleigh. N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidg.. Wilmington. N. C.; Edwin C. Bovette. Jr., 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro. N. 
C.: S&S. Donaldson Fortson. 648 Broad St., Augusta. Ga.: The 
Tavior tron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway. Macon, Ga.: 
D. B. Kehoe, 412 BE. 40th St.. Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS COoO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Eneineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker. 
Spartanbure, Ss. C 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Nati al Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


=—— 
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TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Sec. and Treas 

TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps., 
Atianta, Ga., 324 Marietta St.. R. G. Bullard; Birmingham, Ala., 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bidg.;: *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley. Jr.: Chattanooga, Tenn... Truscon 
Steel Co... 903 James Bidge.: Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truscon Steel Co.: *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bide.. 


W. F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.; Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bidg.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bidge., New 


Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co.., 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley; *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bidg., A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. & GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. Providence, R. I 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bidge., Greenville. S. C.: 
L. K. Palmer, 116 S. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Mardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Morcan’s, Inc.. 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Camppell 
Ave., BE. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 


1143 Canal Bank Bidg.; *Nor- 


Sou. 


W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
The Hason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville. Tenn. ; 

G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga. The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roof- 


ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New Orleans, La.: 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc., 280 Sist St.. Birmingham, Ala. 

U. & RING TRAVELER CoO., 158 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, ‘S. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C., win Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., 
office and stock room at 137 8S. Marietta St., 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 

VISCOSE CoO., Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WAK, tInc., Charlotte, N. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bidge., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bide.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
ro Rae Charlotte Office: L D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, 
Rep., W. L. 


with Sou. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Mer., 1733 Inver- 


Cc. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.: F. W. 


Mass. 
Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bildg., Charlotte, N. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.., a 8 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St. Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd.., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Self-Regulation vs. Regimentation 
(Continued from Page 10) 


ers here say, is to strengthen and implement this machin- 
ery as an alternative to submission to complete Federal 
domination. The method suggested is revival of the old 
group activities under the auspices of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. Already in operation as outstanding examples 
are the Print Cloth Group and the Narrow Sheeting 
Group. These bodies have been able to accomplish a 
great deal in holding down production when low produc- 
tion has been desirable, and also in the exchange of sta- 
tistical data which has been of material assistance to 
members in guiding their own operations. 


At the moment, the industry is in a position to answer 
all outside clamor for control by the simple statement 
that it is prospering mildly, that labor is not being ex- 
ploited, and that no outside control is needed. This is 
the essential final answer to all of the schemes emanating 
from Washington. For so long as this condition is main- 


tained, it will be possible to resist pressure for regimen- 
tation. 


But as soon as production begins to get out of 
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hand, or wage standards begin to waver, it will grow 
increasingly difficult to resist that pressure. 


Already there are some in the industry who fear that 
a return to three-shift operations can only be prevented 
by accepting the aid of the Government in enforcing a 
two-shift limitation. The 80-hour limit is so important 
to the industry’s immediate and future prosperity that 
there are some who are ready to submit to all of the 
undesirable features of regimentation for the sole purpose 
of preventing three-shift operations. Many leaders here 
believe that such a sacrifice would be too great, that the 
industry would under Federal domination sink back to 
increasing merchandising losses and invite labor disturb- 
ances of proportions more or less serious than the 1934 
strike. 


It is for this reason that these leaders have given their 
support to the plan for group activities and are actively 
engaged in missionary work designed to put the plan 
into operation as soon as possible. 

So far as the cotton textile industry is concerned, it 
appears that the day of “rugged individualism” is defi- 
nitely past. The view here is that the choice lies no 
longer between complete independence and control, but 
rather between self-rule and Federal regimentation. The 
decision, it is held, must be made immediately. 


Non-Vibratory Spindle 


Messrs. Howard & Bullough have recently developed a 
spindle which it is claimed, eliminates the vibration set 
up in the usual spindle employed. -In the common type 
of spindle the length of the blade below the pivoting point 
is subject to oscillations generated by unbalanced loads, 
and numerous efforts directed towards “damping” down 
the vibrations thus caused, by the introduction of longer 
spindle bases, springs and longer bearings, have only been 
partially successful because the length of the blade below 
suspension point has hitherto prevented the maintenance 
of gyration. Under the influence of an unbalanced: globe, 
the spindle seeks to adjust itself to the new axis of rota- 
tion, causing a movement of a vibratory nature, the pivot- 
ing point of which is the center of the radius of the seat- 
ing at the suspension point. 


It will be realized that those parts of the spindle blade 
situated below the point suspension will be subjected to 
counter movement which is totally uncontrolled. In the 
new spindle recently placed upon the market by Messrs. 
Howard & Bullough, there is no part of the rotating 
blade projecting below the point of suspension, thereby 
achieving a condition similar to the spinning top, where 
the whole rotating body is free to seek its true axis of 
gyration. 


By the introduction of a new patent spring as close as 
possible to the point of suspension, a higher order of sen- 
sibility is attained, correcting the slightest eccentricity of 
motion which the nature of the spindle load inflicts. 


It is claimed that with this new spindle, much higher 
spindle speeds are obtainable; less power is needed and 
it is very economical in lubricating oil, as it runs into a 
reservoir of oil. After the initial oiling, no further oiling 
is required for 3,000 hours. 


The design of the base has been improved owing to the 
fact that there are no moving parts below the spindle rail, 
which tends to cleanliness on the frame.—Z/nternational 
Cotton Bulletin. 
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Here is why the textile industry recog- 
nizes Goodyear THor Belt (Seamless) as 
outstanding on these high-speed, high- 
flex drives. (1) It has no center seam to 


duck carcass holds fasteners and with- 
stands shock loads. (3) Tenacious rubber 
ration. (4) Sturdy envelope encloses plies, 
protecting edges from fraying. Every 
THoR is individually fitted to your drive 
by the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man. 
To consult this belting expert, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California — or the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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